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PREFACE 


ERHAPS the time has hardly arrived when it is 
necessary to apologise for the issue of even an in- 
considerable book dealing with the theological move- 
ment which had its source in the life-work of Albrecht 
Ritschl. Although there is a growing English litera- 
ture concerned with the Ritschlian “ method,” the 
influence of “the most important name in German 
theology at the end of the nineteenth century,” as 
one of Ritschl’s most hostile critics describes him, is 
not, I think, generally recognised in England even 
where it has made itself distinctly felt. 

The expression “ Back to Christ ” is a familiar one 
in theological discussions and pulpit utterances at 
the present day. Attractive as is the cry to a great 
number of people who are dissatisfied with the tradi- 
tional theology, and would welcome a return to “ the 
simple life ” in religion, it involves many difficulties 
and raises far-reaching issues. 

The present work endeavours to show how Ritschl 
grappled with the task of reconstructing Christian 
theology de novo upon the Person of the historic 
Christ of the Gospels, and to give in outline an account 
of the main features of the problem and of his mode 
of approaching them. 

No attempt has been made to follow the details of 
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his exposition and application of the method. For 
these the reader is referred to Ritschl himself, to the 
theologians who have written under his influence, and 
to the important critical examinations of his method 
which we owe to the several English scholars who 
have made this subject a special study. 

As this work is intended for English readers, I 
have throughout described Ritschl’s works by a 
translation of their German title, whether they have 
in fact appeared in English or not. For the same 
reason the quotations and allusions refer with some 
few exceptions to books which can be read in English. 


G. H. 
TopsHAM VICARAGE, 
EXETER, 
September, 1914. 
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CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTORY 


N order to appreciate any religious movement and 
to make an attempt to estimate its value, it is all- 
important to know beforehand the general tendencies 
of thought in the period in which it had its origin. 
The prevalent Zeitgeist is the atmosphere in which 
all theories have to struggle for existence, and though 
it would be unwise to gauge the element of truth in 
any religious movement by its greater or lesser 
acceptance, yet it is safe to conclude that one which 
rapidly makes its way and gains a commanding 
position is upborne by strong and vigorous tendencies 
of the age. 

Ritschlianism is essentially an expression in the- 
ology of the modern spirit, which has formed an 
intellectual atmosphere ever growing more intense 
and determinative in its influence on the develop- 
ment of thought since the break-up of Scholasticism, 
and the dawn of that modern age to which the 
Middle Ages are placed in opposition in our common 
speech. 

Medizevalism, under the abiding influence | of 
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Aristotle, had retained as the basis of thought an 
objective view of the universe. Recognising the dis- 
tinction between subject and object, between the 
mind and a world of things outside the mind of the 
thinking subject, the effort of the period was directed 
towards bridging over the gap and establishing a 
closer connection between man and the external 
objective world. 

Given a reality, a thought-world independent and 
self-subsisting, it was the task of the philosopher and 
theologian to seek points of contact and draw man 
into closer union with it. From this point of view it 
was the business of philosophy to accommodate mind 
to things—to seek the Infinite in the Finite, as that 
reveals itself in the world of objects outside the think- 
ing individual. 

Religion, thus regarded, is a reaching out to a 
unity which transcends the merely individual and 
personal. The attempt was made to explain every- 
thing by a few universal principles. Human exist- 
ence itself was regarded merely as a part of nature. 

Theology in like manner offered proof of the exist- 
ence of God and then went on to investigate His 
attributes and to ascertain what His relations are to 
man and the world: as the very name—theology— 
applied by Aristotle to his First Philosophy im- 
ples. In both directions the effort was towards 
arriving at an all-embracing unity of reality. “ Phil- 
osophy is the endeavour of the human mind, 
after this wonderful world has come into existence 
and we in it, to work its way back in thought and 
bring the facts of outer and inner experience into 
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connection so far as our present position in the world 
allows.” 

An objective world of reality being thus presup- 
posed, and the assumption made that man also exists 
alongside of things which make themselves known 
to him, the main task of thought is to establish the 
connection and relationships between them. 

The advent of modern science and the deep rent 
in theology brought about by the Reformation alike 
contributed to a reversal of the foregoing method. 
“Science,” says Eucken,. ““ by rejecting everything 
which did not answer its test, brought the whole of 
human existence within the sphere of systematic 
thought, and raised it to the level of the thinkable, 
the ideal. The mind became conscious of its unity— 
the outer world receded to an inferior position. 
Nature came to be conceived of as a domain of lifeless 
matter, devoid of any connection with the soul—the 
latter was looked upon as self-dependent—master of 
a thought-dominating eternity. The soul was thus 
placed on an incomparably higher plane. This is the 
greatest achievement of the modern world. In like 
manner the Reformation, in breaking free from Au- 
thority, and in its insistence on the right of private 
judgment in matters of faith, tended to focus atten- 
tion on the subject. Thenceforward the tendency of 
thought is to work, not from the whole to man, but 
from man to the whole.” ? 

The first advance on this new line of the glorifica- 
tion of the subject, and the pushing of the object 


1 Lotze, Microcosmos (E.T.), Vol. II, p. 718. 
2 Main Currents of Modern Thought, pp. 38, 39. 
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world into the background, was made by Descartes ; 
who is the father of modern philosophy, as Bacon, 
working in the same direction, was of modern science. 
Descartes took the thinking subject as the starting- 
point in the search for truth. Now the human element 
occupies the centre of thought, while the outward 
world is made to retire to the periphery. The line of 
development was formulated by Descartes in his 
famous formula “Cogito ergo sum.” In thought, 
the thinking subject begins to feel himself a creator 
of the world. All reality is to be reduced to thought- 
elements. Instead of the traditional ontology or 
science of being, a theory of knowledge comes in to 
take possession. Knowledge is thus regarded as the 
pathway to reality—as reality itself, for the tendency 
is to reduce all reality to the activity of the thinking 
mind. Hume, inturn, byreducing matter to a mere col- 
lection of impressions, and mind to asuccession of ideas, 
brought about an area of pure scepticism—in which 
the reality both of the objective external world and the 
subjective world of mind was involved in destruction. 

At this point the problem is taken up by the great 
triad of thinkers—Kant, Fichte, and Hegel. Kant, as 
he himself tells us, was awakened out of his dogmatic 
slumbers by Hume. Kant’s aim was to vindicate the 
objectivity of human knowledge and rescue it from 
extinction, with which Hume threatened it. The 
result was his famous theory of knowledge, which he 
himself regarded as being comparable in its effects on 
philosophy to the Copernican revolution in astronomy. 
His central theory is that it is the understanding 
itself, which, in giving form to knowledge, constitutes 
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nature. That which gives objective validity and 
necessity to our knowledge of things is to be found, 
not in the things themselves, but in the human mind. 
The distinction between outer and inner is one which 
falls within experience. What we call by those names 
are alike states of consciousness. Hence Truth must 
be looked for within the subject itself and not in a 
relationship to the object. All human knowledge 
must remain confined to a world beyond which it 
cannot reach. The thought-world is valid only for 
ourselves ; the forms of. thought are and must be 
purely human. The starting-point of all knowledge 
_in the Kantian system is self-consciousness. The old 
dualism of subjective and objective is overcome in 
the interest of the subject. 

Objects, says Kant, are presented to us through 
sense. Sense perceptions form the ultimate material 
of thought: the function of the mind is to group 
together and unify in the form of concepts the know- 
ledge of objects given in perception. When we take 
away from objects all that is due to our cognitive 
faculties and ask what the things known are in and 
by themselves, there remains only an unknown 
quantity—the fact that an impression has been made 
on our senses. All our knowledge is knowledge of 
appearance; the thing in itself which causes our 
sense impressions is unknowable. But this applies 
only to the speculative faculty. What Kant denies 
to the theoretical reason he allows to what he terms 
the practical reason. In the world of morals and 
religion man is held to be able to transcend the merely 
human and to attain to absolute truth. 
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Kant thus cleaves man into two halves. In one 
half, that of theoretical reason, he can attain to no 
knowledge of things in themselves—knowledge is 
entirely subjective—whereas in the postulates of the 
practical reason, God, freedom, immortality, we have 
objects of immediate certitude and of spiritual ex- 
perience. Here there is room for religion to have free 
play. The nineteenth century was profoundly in- 
fluenced by the epoch-making work of Kant. “In 
the development which followed him we find the 
human mind, though starting from an idealistic 
principle which had asserted for itself exclusive truth 
as against every form of objective existence, recog- 
nising at length, in the objective universe, its own 
essential nature.” 

This further step was taken by Hegel, who trans- 
formed all reality into a self-development of thought. 
In theology the Hegelian tendency gave rise to the 
Tiibingen school, which subordinated the historic 
gospel to eternal ideas of which it was proclaimed 
to be but a temporal symbol, and undermined the 
historical trustworthiness of the record by its destruc- 
tive criticism. On the other hand, the rapid rise of 
scientific discovery threw back the attention of men 
on external things. The subjective side of life became 
unimportant, the objective aspect paramount. 

The latter half of the nineteenth century was thus 
occupied afresh with the problem of bridging over the 
antagonism between subject and object, and in the 
endeavour to reconcile their opposing claims. 

Baur, in his Christian Doctrine of Reconciliation 

1 Stahlin, Kant, Lotze, and Ritschl, p. 78. 
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(English edition, p. 12), divided the history of 
Christian dogma into periods according as the ten- 
dency to objectivity or subjectivity is the prevailing 
one, or both, in the higher unity of the notion, include 
and mutually interpenetrate one another; and 
attempted to write a history of Christian development 
by dividing it into three periods—one of predominant 
objectivity of doctrine, one of gradually prevailing 
subjectivity, and one of subjectivity returning to 
objectivity. 

This mode of regarding theological principles as 
concrete expressions for the logical scheme of subject 
and object found a strong opponent in Ritschl. Not 
only does he contend that at all times in the very 
heart of Christian thought there has been an inter- 
penetration of subjectivity and objectivity, but he 
maintains that it is impossible to understand the 
spiritual life as a whole by means of the logical deter- 
minations of subject. Historical investigation is one 
thing—philosophy of history is another. | 

Religious truth depends, not on intellectual argu- 
ment, but on the direct experience of man as a 
spiritual being. 

It is in this spirit that Ritschl undertakes his own 
study of history and his construction of theology— 
rejecting as a cul-de-sac the intellectual path to 
reality, and setting forth the spiritual life as itself 
furnishing its own guarantee. The tree is to be 
judged by its fruits. Religion has ever held its 
ground and proved its truth by the actual practical 
enrichment of life. 


CHAPTER II 
BIOGRAPHY 


LBRECHT RITSCHL, both in his career and 

teaching, epitomises the spirit of the age where- 

in the currents of thought we have sketched were 
struggling for mastery. : 

The schools in which his own opinions were devel- 
oped furnish instances of the prevailing antagonistic 
tendencies. 

Born on March 25th, 1822, at Berlin, Ritschl passed 
the first period of his student life at Bonn, moving on 
at the age of nineteen to Halle, where he encountered 
Hegelian teaching and was influenced by it ; and here 
also he became interested in the study of the doctrine 
of the Atonement. Between the years 1839 and 1843 
Ritschl passed from Biblical supernaturalism to a 
critical and speculative position. 

From Bonn he moved to Heidelberg, where Rothe 
was exerting an influence in the direction of mysti- 
cism ; thence to Tiibingen, where the famous “school” 
was at its zenith under the leadership of Baur. 

It is interesting to note that his dissertation for the 
doctorate bore the title Expositio doctrine Augustini 
de creatione mundi, peccato, gratia (1848), in that it 
was from Bernard amongst the Western theologians, 
and not Augustine, that he received help and sugges- 
tion for his own theology. 
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For six months in 1845 Ritschl studied at Heidel- 
berg to fit himself for the career of a teacher. 

His first published work on the Gospel of Marcion, 
written in 1846, was followed by The Rise of the Old 
Catholic Church (1850), and in this, as in the earlier 
work, he adhered broadly to the Tibingen position, 
but his private study led him further and further 
from the tenets of that school, and he began to for- 
sake Baur. Soon he rejected his own theory concern- 
ing St. Luke, in which he contended for the theory 
of an original Luke, now maintaining the priority of 
St. Mark over the other synoptic Gospels: Professor 
Oman remarks that this is important as regards 
Ritschl’s whole outlook, for in reaching this conclusion, 
“he knew that he was setting up a different standard 
of reality—not the idea, but the world of men.” 

In 1856 came the open breach with Baur, and in 
1857 he issued, from Bonn, a second edition of the 
work already alluded to on the Old Catholic Church, 
which now, instead of supporting the Tubingen 
Hegelianism, submitted it to such effective and 
trenchant criticism as to be the death-blow to the 
positions of that school. He maintained that the 
alleged antagonism between St. Paul and the original 
apostles (who were not to be considered Jewish 
Christians) was non-existent. 

He likewise held that Jewish Christianity was not 
a factor in the development of the Early Church, but 
that, on the contrary, it was a specially determined 
phase of Gentile Christianity, which must, however, 
be distinguished from the system of St. Paul. 

1 Oman, The Problem of Faith and Freedom, p. 315. 
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Since 1848 Ritschl had been permitted to lecture 
on Church History and the history of dogma at Bonn, 
to which university he had returned from Tiibingen 
to undertake work as a Privat Docent. In 1852 he 
was appointed “ Professor Extraordinarius ”’ : his 
work now included systematic theology. In 1859 he 
was promoted to a full professorship. 

In 1864 he accepted a call to Géttingen, where he 
lectured not only on the New Testament, but also 
on all branches of systematic theology, in his capacity 
of “ Professor Ordinarius.”’ 

Ritschl remained at Gottingen till his death m 
1889, developing his own theology in a series of works 
of which the main one is his Christian Doctrine of 
Justification and Reconciliation, published in 1870. In 
1875 appeared his Instruction in the Christian Religion. 
After 1876 he turned once again to historical problems, 
e.g. The History of Pietism (1880-6). 

Another smaller but important volume was Theology 
and Metaphysics, published in 1881, and in a new and 
revised edition as recently as 1888. 

Of his career it only remains to be said in this brief 
outline, that between 1870 and 1874 he declined a call 
to Strasburg and four calls to Berlin, as well as an 
invitation to become a member of the supreme 
Ecclesiastical Council of the State Church of Prussia. 

In 1876-7, and in 1886-7, he was Pro-rector of the 
University of Géttingen, and in 1878 was elected a 
member of the National Consistory of Hanover, 
although he seldom attended its sessions. 

His briefer contributions were brought together 
after his death under the title of Collected Works 
(Freiburg, 1893). 
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The style of Ritschl’s writing is of such a kind as 
to “present considerable difficulties even to his 
brother theologians’ (Hermann). This is due in 
some measure to the fact that his own views remained 
throughout his life in a partly fluid condition, which 
led him to adopt different conclusions in successive 
stages of his career, and to the further fact that in 
the wide use he made of the systems of other theo- 
logians, some of their materials were never completely 
assimilated by him and appear as excrescences in his 
work. . 

Moreover, the form in which his teaching is mainly 
conveyed, namely in an examination of the doctrines 
of Christianity as they have been expressed over a 
wide period, does not lend itself to a connected ex- 
position of his own principles and conclusions, which 
have to be pieced together as they can be extracted 
from the mass of material with which he deals. The 
constant reference to the different schools of thought 
existing amongst his contemporaries in Lutheran 
circles presents a further difficulty to the English 
reader. 

As a scholar and theologian Ritschl’s style is didac- 
tic and exact. One looks in vain in him for traces of 
spiritual fervour. Even the most learned. theologian 
may allow the personal element of his own spiritual 
convictions to appear in his theology, but Ritschl 
never gives himself this liberty, with the result that 
a want of devotional feeling might well be attributed 
to him. Hermann, however, his devoted follower, 
bears witness to his character in words which elo- 
quently explain his written style. “ Constantly pre- 
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occupied with higher things,” he seldom uttered “a 
weak or sentimental word.” “Sharply and exactly 
he spoke of what moved his heart.’! While he was in 
the highest degree susceptible towards the gift of 
people who could express their religious emotion, he 
hated any artificiality in religious talk. It is to this 
hatred of artificiality, and the strict guard he kept 
over the tendency to express his emotions—a tendency 
all too prevalent in the evangelical school of his day 
—that the coldness of his own style is due. 

By his attitude on theological questions Ritschl 
succeeded in drawing upon himself, as Hermann puts 
it, “ the equal hatred of the two parties which other- 
wise fight as irreconcilable enemies.” This fact is 
sufficient evidence that his teaching marks a real crisis 
in the history of religious thought. 


1 Hermann, Faith and Morals, p. 16. 


CHAPTER III 
GENERAL FEATURES OF RITSCHLIANISM 


N the career already outlined, Ritschl came suc- 
cessively under the influence of the leading 
schools of philosophical and theological thought of 
his time. Of living teachers, Baur at Tiibingen was 
the leading exponent of Hegel, while Rothe, at Halle, 
exerted an influence in the direction of mysticism, 
derived from Schleiermacher. 

Ritschl possessed just such a personality as would 
respond to influences derived from different and 
opposed schools of thought. His power of original 
thought is marked, and is evident in such important 
matters as his Christology, his theory of knowledge, 
his doctrine of God, of the Church and of the Kingdom 
of Sin which he opposes to the Kingdom of God ; but 
this original and creative element in his personality 
exists alongside with the power of a singularly alert 
and receptive mind in singling out elements from 
other thinkers, and, after passing them through the 
crucible of his own thought, moulding them afresh 
into a system which was thus made his own. 

Behind the theologians of his own day the epoch- 
making thoughts of the philosophers of the preceding 
century were still at work, and Ritschl is indebted to 
them in common with all the theologians of modern 
times. 

13 
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Thus from Kant, who had raised into prominence 
the whole question of the subject-object relation, and 
had arrived at a conviction of its fundamental dual- 
ism, Ritsch] derives his own tendency towards sub- 
jectivity. To Kant again he owes an epistemology 
which he uses to support his system, even while he 
disclaims allegiance to him, and claims to follow 
Lotze, who must therefore be numbered amongst 
those who made their influence felt by Ritschl; but 
as will appear later, he does not completely under- 
stand Lotze and really stands upon a Kantian plat- 
form in his theory of knowledge. The same great 
thinker had first turned attention to the prime im- 
portance of the moral law for man, directed to the 
realisation of the Kingdom of God, the final end of 
history. 

Although Ritschl refuses to stand beside Kant in 
tracing the beginnings of religion to morals and the 
authority of conscience, he makes still greater use 
than Kant did of the teleological conception of the 
Kingdom of God, and shares with his age that appre- 
ciation of the value of history in forming a true con- 
ception of religion which it owes to the thinker of 
K6nigsberg in the first instance. In Ritschl’s idea of 
the Church also, we have a reflection of Kant’s con- 
ception of the community designed for the purpose of 
forwarding the highest Good, though with Ritschl the 
“end,” the good to be sought and realised, is a double 
one: it includes a religious as well as a moral aim, 
whereas Kant makes the moral aim the sole object of 
the community and the basis of its unity. 

His departure from Kantian thought is most 
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marked in his repudiation of Reason as the basis of 
religion. In this he is the mouthpiece of a generation 
which profoundly distrusts the power of the reasoning 
faculties to supply a standing ground for that religious 
element in life which at the same time it cannot and 
will not dispense with. 

In the reaction from Kant, Hegel and Schleier- 
macher were respectively the prophet and priest of 
an interpretation of life which endeavoured to tran- 
scend the dualism of the subject-object relation, and 
find in man “a mirror of the Universe.” The world 
is to be conceived of as a self-revelation of God. 

Hegel, in opposition to the Romantic school, of 
which Schleiermacher was the leader, made Reason 
the determinative principle; the sole reality. It is 
through the processes of thought that God is to be 
found. Philosophy is the key to the true interpreta- 
tion of the Universe. 

Schleiermacher, dealing with the same problem, 
and like Hegel seeking to overcome the dualism of 
Kant, had discovered in the feelings the road of com- 
munication with the eternal. Religion is not phil- 
osophy, as with Hegel, but feeling or intuition. Re- 
ligion is with Schleiermacher a thing of immediate 
experience, not the acceptance of a body of 
doctrine. 

Both Hegel and Schleiermacher are pantheistic in 
tendency, owing to their profound sense of the neces- 
sity for discovering a transcendent unity whereby 
the gulf opened by Kant might be bridged. 

By both these thinkers Ritschl was influenced. 
At Tiibingen he felt the full force of the Hegelian 
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tradition, but he broke away from it and hencefor- 
ward, as Professor Oman puts it, “ Pantheism in 
every form remained his nightmare.” Nevertheless, 
in his fully developed thought there are times when 
he returns to something approaching a Hegelian 
standpoint, as will be seen in dealing with his teaching 
on the pre-existence of Christ. 

To Lotze, Ritschl himself acknowledges a debt ; 
but in the particular matter in which he professes to 
follow him, viz. his epistemology, he fails to carry 
out Lotzian teaching. In other respects, however, 
he has absorbed much of Lotze’s thought. Lotze 
was a strong opponent of the Hegelian endeavour to 
explain the universe as the creation of Thought. 
Reality for him was to be sought in that which 
answered the demands of the spiritual life, which 
has a validity independent of speculative processes. 
This is the ground of the theory of value judgments, 
relating to a series of demands of the inner life, which 
forms so characteristic a part of Ritschl’s teaching, 
and which is derived by him directly from Lotze, 
though they may be traced, further back, to Kant 
in his doctrine of the moral imperative. 

In his doctrine of the Personality of God Ritschl 
echoes Lotze’s thought of a Supreme Being who is 
Personal, or rather supra-personal, for our human 
personality is limited and imperfect, while that of 
God is the perfect Being to whom the imperfections 
of personality, as known to us, point. 

The period which followed Kant, and produced the 
teaching of Hegel and Schleiermacher had been one 
of an ever-increasing recognition of the universe as 
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an ordered whole. Already the ideas of organic 
growth and evolution, the dominating ideas of the 
nineteenth century, were coming into sight, and 
finding expression in the teachings of the Romantic 
school. Modern science and modern criticism, the 
latter the outcome of the Deistic controversies of the 
eighteenth century, combined to exercise a revolu- 
tionary effect on the interpretation of religion in 
the application to it of the scientific or historical 
method, which owes its name to Baur of Tiibingen, 
who applied it in a ruthless criticism of the New 
Testament, using the Hegelian formula as his guide 
_ to the interpretation of the narratives. At the down- 
fall of his school the method survived as an enduring 
asset of solid worth. 

This method is fundamentally analytical. In its 
great branches of the study of comparative religion, 
higher criticism, and the psychology of religion, it 
starts with the avowed intention of studying facts 
instead of accepting theories. “ Nothing endures as 
a possible foundation for doctrinal reconstruction, 
save observation and experience. And the realm of 
observation may be readily divided into three main 
provinces—the physical world, the world of conscious- 
ness, and the world of history.” * 

Ritschl’s method is a true product of the modern 
spirit, in its recognition of the all-importance of the 
study of history. He examines accepted doctrines 
with the intention of discovering their root ideas and 
comparing them with other similar root ideas found 
elsewhere. It is the method of modern science, which 
1 Gardner, Hibbert Journal, Vol. I, No. 1, 
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keeps its eye steadily on the facts and endeavours to 
ascertain origins, values, and relationships. 

This is in contrast with the older method, which 
starts with a theory and occupies itself in collecting 
data to buttress and support the theory. 

On the other hand, the method is opposed to such 
a procedure as that, for example, of the English 
Deists ; who, given a manifold of religious phenomena, 
proceeded to eliminate all the elements of diversity 
in order to reach a substratum of religious experience 
common to all men, and label this the pure substance 
of religion. 

The modern method simply approaches the facts, 
as Professor Gardner says, in the realm of observation 
and experience. . 

Analytical and destructive in the earlier part of 
his life, Ritschl became analytical and constructive 
as he developed his own system. 

Throughout, to arrive at the how and why of 
things is his sole object. With preconceived ideas he 
has no sympathy. 

Ritschl’s application of this method led him at 
first in the direction which its first exponents in the 
field of religion occupied, viz. a destructive criticism. 
While the school of Huxley were bent on overthrowing 
religion in the name of a materialistic and triumphant 
natural science, Baur and his school were, also in the 
name of science, busy undermining the historical basis 
of the New Testament. This phase of negation, 
however, as we have seen, was only temporary with 
Ritschl, and gave place to a stage wherein he used the 
historical method in a positive and constructive sense. 
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Yet his work is throughout that of a pioneer. He 
lays down the lines upon which a systematic dogmatic 
theology may be built, but does not himself attempt 
to build a complete one. It is his task to clear away 
previous constructions erected upon less certain 
foundations, and to lay the first courses only of the 
future systematic theology. His historical and ex- 
egetical work was preliminary and progressive to- 
wards dogmatic results, but was always in process of 
development. 

This gives the clue to the various particulars in 
which he changed his standpoint radically as time 
passed. Different editions of his work are found to con- 
tain different conclusions on the same subject. It also 
accounts for an entire absence in him of the partisan 
spirit. His nearest approach to the construction of a 
formal system of dogmatics is his Instruction in the 
Christian Religion, published in 1873. 

Coupled with this scientific and impartial interest 
- in and search for the facts of religious experience, he 
adopts a method which enables him to bring to light 
true religious values and reject false ones. His 
fundamental interest is only in whatever has direct 
relation to human salvation. This impels him to 
turn away from the whole field of speculation and to 
seek the elements of religion solely in human experi- 
ence. Doctrine, ethics, morals, are treated by him 
as elements in that experience, and are judged accord- 
ing to their worth in contributing to the religious 
resultant. 

It is in accordance with Ritschl’s thoroughly 
scientific spirit that he should insist on the necessity 
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for every would-be theologian to be philosophically 
trained, while discarding the possibility of erecting 
a theology on a philosophic basis. His own philosophy 
is used regulatively and for practical ends, not as an 
end in itself. At the same time it must be noted 
that Ritschl was not a profound philosopher, and was 
never able to do full justice to the philosophic theories 
adopted by him: this is a source of weakness which 
constantly makes itself felt in his constructive work. 

Ritschl voices rather than originates the spirit of 
the age in attempting to cut religious truth apart 
altogether from speculative thought, a method 
described as “‘religion without metaphysics.” In this 
he is a true descendant of Schleiermacher. His doc- 
trine of the Kingdom and of the Church both owe 
much to that thinker; also “his conception of Christ 
as a moral phenomenon, explicable by His central 
place in man’s need and God’s kingdom” (Oman) ; 
but he turns aside altogether from the mystical and 
pantheistic elements found in Schleiermacher’s teach- 
ing. Religion is rooted in the living experiences of 
life, in connection with the historical order. It is in 
vain to seek God in a region beyond those wherein 
the great battle of human life is fought out, its ex- 
periences encountered and its victories won. His 
creed is intensely practical throughout. 

The prevailing despair of an intellectual solution of 
the contradiction between theoretical and religious 
truth, which led him to revolt against Hegel, made 
Ritschl reject the reasoning function in toto as a 
mode of approaching reality. He is thus reduced to 
“ feeling ” and “ willing,” as the possible bases upon 
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which to raise his own structure. Schleiermacher 
before him had made feeling the creative element. 

Ritschl appears to be on the point of following him 
in saying, “‘ Feeling is that spiritual function in which 
the ego finds its self-immediacy ’”—but it is to the 
Will that he turns eventually. “ The scientific proof 
for the truth of Christianity ought only to be sought 
in the line of the thought already singled out by 
Spener, ‘ Whosoever willeth to do the will of God, 
will know that the doctrine of Christ is true.’ ” ? 

In thus disallowing the validity of the right of 
one great part of the Ego to assert itself with respect 
to the problem of religion, Ritschl is repeating the 
Kantian procedure of solving a difficulty by cutting 
a rope and letting the difficulty sink to the bottom to 
salve the vessel and its freight. As Kant severed 
the theoretical and practical reason to enable religion 
to escape the rocks of scepticism, Ritschl in turn 
jettisons metaphysics, by which name he means the 
operations of pure thought, in the hope of making 
his port with the aid of will and, to a less extent, of 
feeling. This severance pervades and_ seriously 
vitiates his system, but at the same time it has value. 
If the result of a study of the Ritschlian teaching leads 
to the conclusion that he has failed to prove his thesis, 
and that Will alone is unable to guarantee the truth 
of any body of thought that is developed solely in 
reliance upon it alone, he has yet deserved the thanks 
of the present generation in bringing forward and in- 
sisting on a side of the religious problem which had 
been lost sight of in a mist of purely speculative 


1 Justification and Reconciliation, p. 25. 
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activity. It is this that gave him the predominant 
influence which he wielded in his own day and still 
exercises in a school of disciples both on the Continent 
and in England, who, while differing not only amongst 
themselves but also from many of the fundamental 
doctrines of the founder of their school, are at one 
with him in their devotion to the Christian Faith, 
and in their earnest endeavours to supply to the 
modern world a mode of expression of that faith 
which rests on a direct and practical basis in the 
religious self-consciousness. 

All are like him in the robustness of their practical 
attitude ; and in an aversion, carried to an unnecessary 
length, to that mystical element, which, though often 
perverted, must yet be recognised as a vital element 
in religion. With him they regard Will as the supreme 
creative force, and interpret the universe in terms of 
it. In other respects Ritschl’s teaching receives wide 
modifications and even radical alterations at their 
hands. 

Hermann and Kaftan, Ritschl’s contemporaries, 
are the chief exponents of Ritschlian teaching, and 
his direct followers. Harnack is further removed from 
both chronologically and in thought, but is the 
theologian who through his widespread popularity has 
done more than any other to familiarise the general 
public with Ritschlian thought. In France, Sabatier 
has been the chief representative of the school, while 
in England, though there has not yet appeared any 
definitely Ritschlian theologian of note, his influence 
is traceable in many recent works. Professor Garvie 
has given an exposition of the system which is on 
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the whole sympathetic, though he disavows disciple- 
ship ; while Professor Orr has extended the English 
reader’s knowledge of the method byseveral important 
works in which he severely criticises its principles. 

The school of thought known as Pragmatism, of 
which the late Professor W. James was the pioneer, 
and which has many exponents in America and not 
a few at home, is, if not in the direct line of descent 
from Ritschl, in a collateral one. It has been de- 
scribed as the acute secularisation of Ritschlianism. 

In his personal religious attachments Ritschl 
belonged to the so-called mediating school of German 
theologians, who stand between a Liberal and .an 
Orthodox party. While the former is under the 
influence of Hegel in its representation of historical 
Christianity as merely a pictorial presentment of 
eternal truth, and the latter, the High Church 
Lutheran school, lays all the stress on traditional] 
doctrine and its acceptance, the mediating school is 
intent on preserving historical Christianity, and at the 
same time re-interpreting it in the terms of modern 
thought. 

The position thus occupied by Ritschl makes the 
reading of his works unusually difficult to English 
readers, as in the development of his system he is 
constantly engaged in controversial questions arising 
in connection with the teaching of representatives of 
one or other of the parties to which he is opposed. 


CHAPTER IV 
THE RITSCHLIAN METHOD 


E are now in a position to consider the leading 
features of Ritschl’s method. Garvie thus 
sums them up :— 
1. The exclusion of metaphysics from theology. 
. The rejection of speculative theism. 
. Condemnation of ecclesiastical dogma. 
. Antagonism to religious mysticism. 
. Practical conception of religion. 
. Consequent contrast between religious and 
theoretical knowledge. 
7. Emphasis laid on the historical revelation of 
God in Christ as opposed to any natural reve- 
lation. . 
8. Use of the Kingdom of God as the regulative 
principle of Christian dogmatics. 
9. The tendency to limit theological investigation 
to the contents of the religious consciousness. 
Orr thinks that to take all in one view, the highest 
principle of the Ritschlian method is “ the sole 
Revelation value of Christ in contrast with all 
commingling of Christian faith with philosophy or 
nature knowledge, and under the condition that the 
theologian has his standing within the Christian 
community.” More broadly stated one might define 
the method as the establishment of the truth of the 
24 
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Christian faith on the data of the experience of the 
Christian’s own self-consciousness. 

Garvie adopts the natural order in placing at the 
head of his list of Ritschl’s main features, his exclusion 
of metaphysics from theology. But it must be noted 
carefully that Ritschl has introduced confusion by 
appropriating and using the term metaphysics in a 
restricted sense which cannot rightly be applied to it. 
He defines metaphysics by reference to Aristotle— 
“Natural and spiritual phenomena concern meta- 
physics only as far as they may be conceived as things 
in general. For the conditions of knowledge common 
to them both are crystallised in the thing.”* Meta- 
physics in this sense he accepts, but continues, “ If 
others understand, by metaphysics, . . . the final and. 
exhaustive science of all particular ordered existence, 
they do so at their own risk ’’ ; and he goes on to blame 
Aristotle for embarking on proofs of God’s existence 
as an expression of the unity of the world, on the 
ground that these proofs lead merely to the concep- 
tions of the world unity which have nothing to do 
with any religion. “ This use,” he says, “of meta- 
physics, consequently, must be forbidden in theology,” 
if the latter’s proper and positive character is to be 
maintained.’ 

The repudiation of metaphysics in a wider sense and 
its acceptance in a narrower one, whatever one may 
think of its theoretical and philosophic justification or 
otherwise, is aimed directly at the Hegelian movement 
which Ritschl had seen culminating in his own day in 
a theology which had distilled out of itself everything 


1 J, and R., p. 16. 2 Ibid., p. 17. 
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distinctly Christian, and against which he had exerted 
his keenest criticism. Here, as elsewhere, his nega- 
tions are made in a practical interest, and in this 
initial repudiation he betrays a characteristic tendency 
to reject utterly anything and everything that stands 
in the way of his own affirmative and constructive 
teaching. Whatever weakness he shows as a phil- 
osopher, to attribute to him ignorance of the meaning 
of the term metaphysics is not only to do scant 
justice to his grasp of the elements of philosophical 
terminology, but not to appreciate fully the lengths 
to which he dared to carry his impatience with, and 
contempt for, purely intellectual attempts to arrive 
at religious truth. “ Different philosophers interpret 
metaphysics differently. I have therefore explained 
what I mean when I use the word,” ! he says magnifi- 
cently, if audaciously. He must, however, be taken 
at his own word. His theology is essentially un- 
metaphysical—its whole content is the effort to lay 
down a basis for faith without “ a universal theory,” 
and his appropriation of the term to his own use, to 
describe “an elementary knowledge of things in 
general ”—i,e, for the purpose of an epistemology— 
does not convict him of a fundamental contradiction. 
As Mozley truly remarks, “ whereas no thinker can 
work at all without some conception of the relation 
of knowledge to reality, it is by no means necessary 
that every thinker or theologian should have a meta- 
physic, properly so called. Ritschl uses his epistem- 
ology to clear the ground for the development of his 
own positive and unquestionably unmetaphysical 
1 J. and R., p. 16. 
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system, not to construct a metaphysic of his 
own.” 1 

While acquitting Ritschl of more than a certain 
arrogance in placing his own meaning on accepted 
terms, the matter is different when we turn to the 
theory of knowledge adopted by him. He begins by 
rejecting the theory due to the stimulus of Plato, 
which found a home in the realm of Scholasticism, 
viz. the idea that the thing is at rest behind its 
qualities—that we can know the thing in itself, apart 
from its effects. Theso-called thing-in-itself, he asserts, 
is merely the stationary memory-picture of repeated 
intuitions.2 He then turns to Kant, who limits the - 
knowledge of the understanding to the world of 
phenomena, but declares unknowable the thing or 
things in themselves. The first part of the statement, 
Ritschl argues, is too near the Scholastic theory to 
avoid its errors; “for a world of phenomena can be 
posited as the object of knowledge only if we suppose 
that in them something real—to wit, the thing itself 
—appears to us or is the cause of our sensation and 
perception.” 

Finally he adopts Lotze’s theory “that in the 
phenomena which in a definite space exhibit changes 
to a limited extent and in a determinate order, we 
cognise the thing as the cause of its qualities operating 
upon us, as the end which these serve as means, as 
the law of their constant changes.” 

But Ritschl, though thus disclaiming the Kantian 
epistemology in favour of that of Lotze, in reality 


1 Ritschlianism, p. 15. 
2 J. and R., p. 19. 
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stands nearer to Kant. Lotze, no less than Kant, dis- 
severs the thing-in-itself from the phenomenon. With 
both philosophers all knowledge is derived from 
experience; with both theoretical knowledge is 
separated from religious knowledge. Lotze advances 
beyond Kant solely in his endeavours to vindicate 
for the theoretical reason a knowledge of things-in- 
themselves, but in this Ritschl does not follow him. 

Ritschl is thus convicted of a lack of understanding 
of the philosophical system by which he professes to 
be guided. 

Garvie thinks that Ritschl’s claim to be guided by 
an epistemology is not to be taken seriously, and 
regards his empirical method in theology as being 
brought into external connection only with the 
epistemology. This is, we believe, true in so far as 
with Ritschl the primary object is to build a theology 
upon a practical rather than upon a theoretical basis. 
He is convinced that what we know about God, we 
know by immediate perception of spiritual realities ; 
we know Him in the phenomena of the spiritual life ; 
and this activity of the spirit is not to be explained 
by reference to a further fact above and beyond 
itself which is the Reality. “ Feeling ” and “ willing ” 
are the activities through which God is cognised by 
the soul. 

Now either Kant or Lotze would provide a philo- 
sophical basis for this contention, in their confinement 
of knowledge to phenomena; but Ritschl sharply 
disagrees with Kant, who found no reality in pheno- 
mena. God is not an illusion to Ritschl, even though 
the knowledge of Him is derived solely from the soul’s 
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immediate empirical perceptions of spiritual realities ; 
He isreal. Therefore Ritschl turns to Lotze, who, in 
his judgment, preserves the reality of the thing-in- 
itself in maintaining the action of the thing in 
phenomena. Following him, he believes that he is 
able to assert the unknowableness of the thing-in- 
itself, and yet to preserve and hold fast the reality of 
the phenomenal, in that something actual is present 
in the phenomenon which is different from it and 
gives it reality, though it is not the thing-in-itself. 
Lotze, however, as a matter of fact, does not give the 
required help, and does not teach what Ritschl finds 
in him. As we have already indicated, according to 
Lotze no knowledge of actual things is given to us in 
phenomena, which are entirely the product of our 
own mind, i.e. entirely subjective ; but we may, by . 
inference, get to know things in themselves—they 
are not unknowable; and he himself, speculatively, 
comes to the conclusion that they are soul-like beings. 
Ritschl’s appeal to Lotze is therefore unwarranted, 
and his philosophical position is thus rendered 
uncertain and difficult to ascertain. Indeed, a phrase 
which has been applied to Lotze’s position might with 
still greater force be applied to that of his would-be 
follower ; his is “ after all only a half-philosophy.” * 
It is significant that the theologians who are 
avowedly Ritschlian in their general sympathies do 
not follow him in his theory of knowledge. There is 
no doubt that Ritschl was lacking in the necessary 
philosophical culture for the construction of a theory 
of knowledge, and that he has expressed himself 
1 Adamson, The Development of Modern Philosophy, Vol. I, p. 12. 
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inaccurately and indistinctly; so much so that 
different positions have been assigned to him, varying 
from subjective idealism to naive realism. 

His own definition of the relation of the thing to its 
appearances is undoubtedly that of the vulgar realist 
which Garvie ascribes to him, but Stahlin is equally 
correct in saying that, so far as the fundamental 
ideas which determine the character of his theology 
are concerned, Ritschl is certainly a follower of Kant. 
He points out that Hermann, Ritschl’s chief disciple, 
is able to follow Kant while his master follows Lotze, 
without either of them becoming aware that there is 
a serious difference between them—evidence enough, 
he remarks, of the essential agreement of the two 
philosophers. ? 

It is therefore impossible to take Ritschl’s theory 
of knowledge too seriously or to give to it the weight 
he himself attaches to it as the starting-point of his 
whole system. 

What does emerge from a study of Ritschl, here 
and elsewhere, is the emphasis he places on the facts of 
the religious consciousness, basing his whole teaching 
on them, and making a deliberate attempt to estimate 
religion in such a way as to make it entirely dependent 
on the facts of experience. His thesis throughout is 
that the life of the spirit is not primarily an affair of 
the intellect : knowledge enters into it, but theory is 
subordinate to the actual experiment of life. 

In pursuance of this empirical method Ritschl 
emphasises the subject to the extent, practically, of 


1 The Ratschlian Theology, p. 37. 
? Stahlin, Ritschlianism, p. 185. 
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denying the independence of the object. So much 
does he insist upon the importance of the mental and. 
moral activities that he is brought to the verge of 
denying that there is any reality at all across the 
_ frontier of the subjective life. 

But the denial to which he is logically so nearly 
brought is one which Ritschl himself never contem- 
plates and to which he would not assent. His anxiety 
to range himself alongside Lotze is sufficient and 
convincing evidence of his true belief in an objective 
order. It is the force of his insistence on the inward 
spiritual personal experience as the spring and fount 
of religion that is at once his great strength and 
weakness; his strength in rescuing religion from 
evaporating into a cloud of nebular propositions, 
and in focussing attention upon the fact that religion 
is in the closest possible connection with life; his 
weakness in turning aside from and almost denouncing 
the legitimate claim of the reason to work over the 
experiences encountered in religion and endeavour 
to co-ordinate them into a unity for thought. 

In connection with the repudiation of metaphysics, 
it might have been expected that Ritschl would 
refuse even to consider the leading ideas of the 
speculative theism which he pronounces so completely 
worthless. As a matter of fact, in the very para- 
graphs in which he repudiates them?! he examines and 
criticises them, thereby entering upon the field which 
he has declared to be out of bounds, and showing that 
he is not so indifferent to speculative thought as he 
declares himself to be. This holds good although, in 

1 J. and £., p. 19. 
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examination of the three great speculative proofs of 
the existence of God, viz. the cosmological, teleo- 
logical, and ontological, they are for various reasons 
rejected by him as inconclusive, and his attitude 
towards all such essays is sceptical. 

The cosmological argument is rejected by him on 
the ground that we can conceive a First cause—a 
causa surz which is not also a res causata, and which 
therefore is God, only by assuming or postulating a 
causaomnvum which is simply the multiplicity of things 
regarded as a unity, and this hasno resemblance to God. 

The teleological argument, or conception of a 
Final End, he argues, only leads up to the conclusion 
that of we wish to cognise the world as a whole, we 
must of necessity think God in addition as its First 
Cause and Final End. This, however, gives us no 
guarantee that anything real corresponds to the 
thought in our minds, which is necessary to the 
condition stated. 

The ontological argument—the conception of a 
Perfect Being, is true only for our ideas, not for the 
reality which stands opposed to our thought.1 

Although Ritschl claims service from all the 
functions of spirit—knowledge, will, and feelmg— 
and states that no religion is correctly or completely 
conceived when one element in this succession is 
regarded as more important or more fundamental 
than the others, he yet reserves the question whether 
our scientific explanation of the total fact of religion 
shall give the preference to one or other of the 
functions of spirit. 


1 J. and R., pp. 214-17, 
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In practice, as we have indicated, Ritsch] throws 
all the emphasis on feeling and will to the disparage- 
ment of knowledge. 

The peril of his over-insistence on the subjective 
experience on which he rests his hopes of finding a 
firm basis for religion lies in its undoubted possi- 
bilities of reducing life to a mere mass of relations 
which yet are not held together in a whole, in and by 
which their relatedness consists. 

It is possible, and indeed inevitable, that in thought 
we must often rest content with the study of relations 
and concentrate attention upon them; but in the 
end the effort must be made to establish the con- 
nection of the relations with and in a whole, and so 
to seek an ultimate reality. The reasons of the heart 
cannot be set against those of the head to the ex- 
clusion of the latter. Faith and reason must somehow 
come to an understanding. 

Ritschl and his school lay stress on the old antithe- 
sis and fail to recognise the synthesis which the human 
soul in its search for truth is irresistibly and recur- 
ringly compelled to make. 


CHAPTER V 


REVELATION AND MIRACLES 


€ 


: O idea of a religion,” writes Ritschl, “complete 

after its own order, can be formed if the 
characteristic of revelation which belongs to it is 
either denied or even merely set aside as indifferent.’’! . 
Here Ritschl clearly acknowledges the fact of revela- 
tion in religions other than Christianity. Again, he 
tells us that “the significance which revelation has 
for common worship also indicates an indispensable 
precondition of our understanding Christianity ” 2— 
this is said with especial reference to the revelation 
contained in the Old Testament. 

Apart from these passages Ritschl has little to say 
on the subject of revelation in general. He leaves us 
in the dark as to its origin and workings, and as to how 
far he would allow us to speak of the unfolding of the 
idea of God, the process which the study of the 
evolution of religions sets forth, as a gradual if im- 
periect revelation. The matter must be left, according 
to him, a mystery. “Those who call into life new 
truths, manners, and laws that make epochs in the 
history of religion are the founders of religions. 
‘ Whence they come is a mystery.’ For even though 
it is assumed that their appearance and their activity 


1 J. and R., p. 202. 2 Ibid. 
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follow certain laws, these last remain undiscoverable 
to us. On the other hand, as it is precisely by the 
founders of religions that the training of the human 
race by God is maintained, these personalities must 
appear as God-inspired, as bearers of His revelation.” ! 
Having thus acknowledged revelation while declining 
to attempt to account for its presence in these lesser 
degrees, he goes on to add, “ But that founder of 
religion who brings into activity the possible destiny 
of men as the divine purpose of the whole world, 
who establishes God’s Kingdom upon earth, will have 
to be reverenced and honoured as the manifestation 
of the Divine understanding itself, as God in human 
shape, after whom no new grade of revelation is to 
be expected.”’? 

Here there is a recognition of “ grades ”’ of revela- 
tion. At the same time Christ is for Ritschl not 
merely the highest of a culminating series of Revela- 
tions. He cannot speak too strongly of the error of 
those who think that the world’s reasoning and 
observation, while still uninfluenced by special 
revelation, “ produces the same thought of God as 
that which Christianity conveys, and that this 
thought, and the natural consciousness of love, forms 
the base of theology, to which revelation only adds 
special and stronger securities.” ° 

But how is one to arrive at faith in the Revelation 
of Christ as an outstanding and unique fact in the 
world’s history ? Is it possible to reach a conviction 
of its supreme worth and value by an unbiassed study 
of the facts of religion at large, and of the Christian 


1 Justification, p. 436. 2 Tbid., p. 436. 3 Thid., p. 324. 
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faith in particular? Ritschl will not hear of this 
method. ‘“ Absence of presuppositions ” is the great 
untruth, for it implies the surrender of the conviction 
that Jesus belongs to a higher order than all other 
men. The only way to apprehend the Revelation of 
Christ is to belong first to the community which He 
founded. ‘ We can discover the full compass of His 
historical actuality solely from the faith of the 
Christian community,” + as members of that com- 
munity, subordinating ourselves to His person : and 
again he writes; “In Christianity revelation through 
God’s Son is the ‘ punctum stans ’ of all knowledge 
and religious conduct. Christ founds His religion 
with the claim that He brings the perfect revelation 
of God, so that beyond what He brings no further 
revelation is conceivable or is to be looked for.” ? 
Hermann takes the same line: “ We by no means 
wish to assert, even for a moment, that the savages 
of New Holland have no knowledge of God, no 
pulsations of true religion, and therefore no com- 
munion with God. But we do not know through 
what medium such knowledge and such communion 
reached them. We cannot enter fully into the 
religious life of even a pious Israelite—the revelation 
which was given to Israel can no longer satisfy our 
need—we stand in such historical relationships that 
Jesus Christ alone can be grasped by us as the fact in 
which God reveals Himself to us and comes into 
communion with us. The knowledge of God and 
the religion which have been and are possible to men 
placed in other historical conditions are impossible 


1 J. and R., pp. 2, 3. 2 Ibid., p. 202. 
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to us. . . . Hence we need a different revelation of 
God from that which was given to the ancients. We 
can only become certain of a God who forgives our 
sins and turns our moral impotence into moral 
strength. This is what is vouchsafed to us m the 
revelation of Jesus Christ.” ? 

This is the central position of Ritschlian theology 
with regard to Revelation. It focusses all its strength 
on the assertion of the supreme and unique revelation 
of God offered to men in the Person of Christ Jesus. 
All its depreciation of, or unwillingness to enter into, 
the discussion of revelation at large, is determined 
by its intense hold on the fact that the Christian 
revelation is not for one moment to be compared 
with revelations in any other shape or form. It is 
thus with the strong purpose of asserting unequi- 
vocally the uniqueness of Christ that its theology 
is moulded throughout. Moreover, the Ritschlians 
recognise and insist on the fact, the truth of which 
every Christian man must also recognise, that the 
Person of Christ cannot be approached religiously by 
men who merely bring their intellect to bear on the 
problem of His Person. Deep must call unto deep. 
His spiritual life must make its appeal to, and have 
its etiect upon, those who would form a judgment 
about Him. This it is which is borne witness to im 
the statement that only Christians can receive the 
revelation of Christ. 

The contention is a valuable one, in that the factor 
of the nature of the percipient is often lost sight of in 
relation to the thing perceived, and the Personality 

1 The Communion of the Christian with God, E.T., p. 54. 
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of the Founder of the Christian Faith regarded as one 
which can be approached and grasped by men who 
bring to their consideration of Him little or none of 
the character which can alone enable them to grasp 
the mysteries of God—and as those who saw the 
Risen Christ were in all instances His friends—men 
who through faith and love were enabled to see Him 
when others lacked the capacity, so too faith and love 
are still the keys which unlock the door to the vision 
of the Divine which is the Revelation of Christ. One 
would only modify the Ritschlian view to the extent 
of asserting that, though the Christian, the man 
trained and exercised in the Faith, may and does 
receive the fullest extent of the Revelation, yet 
wherever faith and love are, there are the factors 
which enable men to see in Jesus Christ a Revelation 
of the Divine, while Ritschl would confine the 
possibility of any sort of Revelation of His Person to 
the professed Christian. 

If we ask the questions—How has Christ come to 
be the unique revelation ? how can He be accounted 
for? and what can our reason tell us of Him as 
the Supreme Person or the Revealing Son of God ? 
Ritschl will meet us with a non possumus. “ The origin 
of the Person of Christ—how His Person attained the 
form in which it presents itself to our ethical and 
religious apprehension—is not a subject for theo- 
logical enquiry, because the subject transcends all 
enquiry ... as Bearer of the perfect revelation Christ 
is given to us that we may believe on Him. When we 
do believe on Him, we find Him to be the revealer of 
God. But the correlation of Christ with God-His 
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Father is not a scientific explanation.” To clutch 
after such an explanation is, he says, fruitless ; on his 
principles an attempt to find “the thing” behind 
the phenomena, which he has pronounced absurd. 

But though scientific knowledge is thus powerless 
to tell us anything of the Nature and Being of Christ, 
when, as Christians, members of the Christian com- 
munity, we have accepted Him as the Revelation, 
our judgment is verified by certain aspects of His 
life work. Chief of these is the Love which maintains 
its supremacy in all possible service, bent ever on the 
realisation of the Kingdom of God. In this Love, 
God’s self-end, so far as God is Love, there is the 
specific and complete revelation of God in Christ. 

It must be again noted that this Revelation, 
grasped only so far as we consciously and. intellect- 
ually reckon ourselves in the Christian community, 
owes nothing to rational evidence. Neither the 
Scriptures nor the doctrines which are derived from 
the Scriptures can give the content of Revelation. 
The theologians who, working according to traditional 
methods, take up the standpoint of either a natural 
or rational knowledge of God and lead up to the 
knowledge of Christ’s Person and work, are on wrong 
lines. We ought not to strive after a theoretical and 
disinterested knowledge of God as an indispensable 
preliminary to the knowledge of faith. 

The Individual, then, receives Revelation in Christ 
directly from experience of the historical Christ who 
immediately confronts him. Revelation is for us 
“when we experience in ourselves how that which we 
have long called revelation changes for us something 
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old and familiar into something incomprehensibly new 
—the mward experience of passing from darkness to 
light.” 

The Scriptures are not the content of the Revela- 
tion ; they give the thoughts which revelation allows 
us to grasp. The revelation received and appro- 
priated by Christians is thus brought into immediate 
connection with the historical element—Christ as 
known to us from the Gospels. 

The spiritual power of the Revelation of Christ is 
regarded by Ritschl as not being confined to “ the 
personal activity of Christ.” It extends also to the 
first generation of His Community. The Scriptures 
contain the authentic account of the historical events 
connected with this Revelation. They are valuable 
in that they reveal and enable Christians to appro- 
priate for themselves the facts of the Personality of 
our Lord’s life. 

The Scriptures are thus regarded ag the vehicle for 
the Revelation and not as that Revelation itself. 
Christ alone may have that word attached to Him. 

Hermann in particular devotes himself to the 
exposition of the Ritschlian position with regard to 
the question of the relation of the Scriptures to 
Revelation. 

The root principle of Christianity is Faith in Christ. 
That man is a Christian who has come into contact 
with the Power of God, in Christ, which makes him 
“rich and strong.” The experience of gaining this 
inner wealth is Revelation. This, put briefly, is 
Hermann’s main position. 

1 J.and R., p. 451, 
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There follows then “ one fundamental proposition 
about the Bible.” “ Hvery man for whom Jesus 
Christ has become the Word of the Invisible God to 
himself stands with reverence before the Scriptures 
of the Old and New Testaments. These make up the 
only traditions in which, for us, Christ is to be found.” 
- Regarded in this way the Scriptures are not in 
themselves “The Word of God.” Rather do they 
gradually ‘‘ become the Word of God to the Christian 
through his faith.’ 4 

Hermann’s attitude on this matter is founded on 
that intense desire to assert the paramount importance 
of the historic Revelation of Christ which is character- 
istic of the Ritschlian school. It opposes with all the 
vigour at its command the tendency of Protestant 
theology to regard Scripture as Revelation and to 
make Faith unquestioning assent to the words of 
Scripture, no less than the Catholic “ churchly i 
conception. The question of the inspiration of the 
Scriptures being thus raised, we find that the Ritschl- 
ians, while rejecting “the dogmatic doctrine of 
verbal inspiration,” do assert the presence of inspira- 
tion in the Scriptures. A phrase from Hermann, not 
intended in the context to serve as a definition of 
inspiration, may yet be regarded as such. It is “ the 
simple and natural expression of a God-awakened 
life.”’ 2 

For this reason the Scriptures cannot be regarded 
or used as though they contain merely human 
precepts. Behind the words of the writers there is 
always the fact of the divine communication. The 


1 Hermann, Faith and Morals, pp. 49, 50. 2 Thid., p. 31. 
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New Testament witness is the fullest impression of the 
‘‘ God-awakened life ” in Christ, and thus displays 
qualities which set it apart from and above all other 
literature. 

At the same time, on this doctrine of inspiration, 
Christians are not bound to appropriate and make 
their own any or all opinions expressed by the 
Scriptural writers. The age in which they lived and 
their mental outlook and equipment were very 
different to our own. It is not incumbent on us to 
appropriate and repeat as our own all that even St. 
Paul has said, though we cannot afford to neglect 
the thoughts of those who have gone before us, since 
in religion as in all other forms of education they 
furnish guidance and help. In the end we must live 
by our own faith and by that alone. 

If we find a statement in the Bible which conveys 
an idea which is not our own idea, “we may very well 
decide to wait and see whether the truth of it will not 
become evident to us as we ourselves become in- 
wardly stronger and clearer.” 1 

Such is the substance of Hermann’s teaching with 
regard to inspiration. Revelation is an historic fact. 
Faith is the practical experience of the Power of that 
fact in the personal life. Inspiration is that which 
enables those who have met with the experience 
themselves so to relate it that others may in their turn 
be placed in contact with the Power of Christ who is 
still living and giving life to men. Hermann is strong 
in his repudiation of the ideas of those who would 
regard Jesus only as an ideal portrait of their own 

? Hermann, Faith and Morals, p. 108. 
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spiritual ideals, thus making revelation entirely a 
subjective matter confined to the sphere of spiritual 
exaltation. His is a real life. His Revelation is an 
objective fact. 

While the Ritschlians thus refer faith constantly 
to the historical Jesus, rather than to the ideas 
associated with His name, in practice the school is 
anxious to claim the support of Apostolic teaching 
for its own theology. The process of forming a mind 
of our own through Christ and the Spirit by no means 
implies for them a starting de novo in matters of 
doctrine. The “expression of the inner world in 
which believers have lived” has its value for those 
who would themselves grow in knowledge. Hence 
Ritschl makes repeated appeal to the teaching of St. 
Paul, though in the exposition of his own ideas he 
frequently commits himself to an unnatural exegesis 
of the apostle’s words and does violence to their 
plain meaning in the attempt to reconcile them with 
his own position. The fact throws a curious light 
on the practice of the Ritschlian method in a twofold 
way, for it exposes its failure to address itself frankly 
to the task of building up a theology directly and 
solely upon the Fact of the Person of Jesus Who 
meets us in the Gospels, apart from the ideas con- 
nected with His name—which is asserted to be the 
only true construction; and it is evidence of an 
implied belief that the bearers of the Revelation, in 
their diffusion and perpetuation of it, must needs be 
included in the same divine operation of Revelation— 
a doctrine for which Garvie finds the basis in Her- 
mann’s works on other grounds, but which, he adds, 
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is not developed by the Marburg scholar or by other 
Ritschlian leaders. 

Ritschl then will not allow that the faith thus 
mediated through the Scriptures, which show forth 
Christ and enable the believer to appropriate Him, 
is in any way dependent on historical testimony. 
“Faith confessedly does not consist in abstract 
knowledge which deals with historical facts.”1 “ We 
must not first know the nature of God and Christ ere 
we can ascertain their worth for us. The truth is that 
rather we know the nature of God and Christ only in 
their worth to us.” ? 

This introduces the characteristic Ritschlian doc- 
trine of “value Judgments ’’ which must be dealt 
with separately later. Leaving this matter aside for 
the moment we must note that here there emerges 
a method of approaching the question of Revelation 
which is entirely opposed to the orthodox one. 
Ritschl quotes Luther as the author of the teaching ~ 
which he expounds. é 

The standpoint of this Lutheran method is that 
while no Christian can do other than regard Christ 
as the Bearer of the final Revelation of God, and 
confess Him to be God, yet He must not be first 
approached with the presupposition that He is God. 
Tt is as Man, in His human achievements, that His 
Godhead becomes manifest, conspicuous, winning our 
faith, not in the form of assent to an unintelligible 
dogma, but of personal trust for our own salvation. 
Christ, the Man, compels us to view Him as God. His 
saving influence must be felt and experienced in order 

1 J. and R., p. 212. 2 Ibid. 
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that His Godhead may be savingly effective and 
actually revealed. 

Hence, writes Hermann, “ We must utterly reject 
the idea that God can in any way come nearer to the 
individual soul than when He lets Himself be found 
in Christ. Here the difference between us and our 
opponents becomes clear. They conceive of the Deity 
of Christ in such a way that they only use Him as a 
presupposition before their communion with God.” 1 
With this he contrasts the Ritschlian view held before 
by Luther, which enabled the Reformer to say, 
“Nothing which takes place in ourselves and for 
ourselves can make any man a Christian. What then 
can make us Christians? This alone, that we know 
this Man, and that we receive from Him and expect 
from Him what He wills that we shall receive at His 
hands.” ? 

God is none other than that Personal Spirit Who 
comes spiritually near us in the existence in this 
world of the Man Jesus. Through the Man Jesus, we 
see God revealing Himself and find in the Man the 
living and very God. 

Garvie says of Hermann, who lays special emphasis 
on this view of the operation of Revelation in his 
work The Communion of the Christian with God, that 
if his language were pressed we should not allow him 
to speak of Jesus as the Revelation of God, but only as 
“the permanent possibility ” of Revelation, in that it 
is only in the actual experience of the believer that he 
becomes to each one individually the Revelation of God. 


1 Communion of the Christian with Christ, p. 144. 
2 Mozley, Ritschlianism, p. 52. 
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Orr says “it reduces the impression we derive from 
Christ to something so indefinite and formless that no 
proper theology can be deduced from it.” 4 

Mozley takes the truer view that “an impression 
which is capable of revolutionising a man’s conception 
of the world and altering the entire character of his 
life, cannot possibly be indefinite to that man.” 

The Ritschlian school in thus insisting on the 
primacy of the experience of the Personality of Jesus 
as the foundation of Christian doctrine, and in making 
that, rather than presuppositions about Him, the 
starting-point of Faith, have done much towards 
pointing out the true way to learn Christ. 

It is a view which is entirely Scriptural. The whole 
story of the Gospels is illustrative of its truth, for it is 
the record of men confronted with the Man Jesus, 
being led by that experience to arrive at the highest 
conclusions with regard to His Person. St. Matthew’s 
Gospel in particular shows us the method at work. The 
confession of St. Peter (St. Matt. xvi. 16) is the central 
and turning-point of the Gospel. St. Peter, knowing 
the Man Jesus, is at last led to postulate His Divinity. 
“ Thou art the Christ, the Son of the Living God.” 
Garvie is, strictly speaking, right in saying that Christ 
may be only the “ permanent possibility ” of revela- 
tion, from this point of view. One may accept the 
statement. The light that is in us may be darkness. 
A Revelation that has not come home to.a man is no 
Revelation to ham. It remains a possibility. This, how- 
ever, does not affect the character of the Revelation. 

The insistence of the reception of the Revelation by 


* Ritschlianism Critical and Expository Essays, p. 65. 
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the individual in his own experience thus makes 
Revelation not only an historical fact connected with 
the life and work of Jesus, but a repeated experience 
amongst Christian people. Each believer is brought’ 
into the same position with regard to Jesus as that 
which the first disciples occupied. Revelation is a 
process as well as an event. The event, the advent of 
Christ into the world of history, must needs form the 
foundation of the process thenceforward associated 
with it. The testimony of the disciples to Jesus as 
they saw Him, the record of the impression made on 
them by Him, is not without its influence on the men 
of succeeding ages. Indeed, it is through their 
testimony alone that Jesus is known to the world. The 
Revelation of Christ is therefore mediated to later ages 
by the historical experiences of the first Christians. 
Hermann gives weight to this, allowing that the 
testimony of the disciples has its share in the Revela- 
tion of Christ, but he quite rightly insists that testimony 
is only of value in so far as it enables us to assimilate 
for ourselves spiritual experience which came to 
them in the presence of Jesus. 

The Gospels yield to us the impression made upon 
men by the historic Christ. Without the record of 
that impression faith in Christ would have no material 
upon which to work; and to that extent faith is 
dependent on history : but this does not imply either 
that the record is the experience itself—the history 
the Revelation, or that the record may not be sub- 
jected to examination as historical documents. The 
results of criticism leave untouched the Personality por- 
trayed, they still leave unaffected the fact of the unique 
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spiritual experience made possible by the Presence of 
Jesus, and through them we are still enabled to know 
Him and meet Him in our own spiritual lives. 

This and no less than this is the position of the 
Ritschlian school. It does not commit spiritual 
suicide by cutting itself adrift altogether from 
historical testimony, but it insists, and rightly so, on 
the primary and all-important nature of the moral 
and religious experience which finds in the Jesus of 
the Gospels the full reality towards which the human 
soul aspires and struggles. 

As Hermann says, “ The man who has had this 
experience can with heartfelt confidence allow the 
historical criticism of the New Testament writings 
free play. If such investigation discovers contradic- 
tions and imperfections in the story, it also discovers 
by that very fact the power of the personality of 
Jesus, for that personality never lets the contradic- 
tions and imperfections of the story disfigure the clear 
features of that which it gave to men, namely Jesus’ 
own inner life; . . . whether faith then arises in us or 
not depends on whether this personal spirit wins power 
over us, or we hold ourselves back from Him. So far 
as establishing our faith is concerned, historical work 
on the New Testament can bring us no nearer. The 
inner life of Jesus is stamped on the testimony of men 
who have been set free by Him. In this way has it 
become a force in history, and in no other way was 
that possible. Hence we can lay hold of it and make 
it ours only when we let the witness of His disciples 
lay hold on us.” 4 


* The Communion of the Christian with God, p: 63, 
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It is but fair to Ritschl and his school at large to 
say that while they admit and justify the application 
of critical principles to the New Testament they are 
by no means extreme critics themselves. It is all the 
more necessary to insist on this in that their attitude 
has been widely misrepresented. More especially is 
this the case with regard to miracles. “In particu- 
lar,” says Orr, criticising Ritschl, “faith does not 
guarantee the recorded miracles of Christ ”—this with 
the implication that Ritschlians do not admit 
miracle. Admittedly they do not base the truth of 
Revelation on miracle: therefore they do not repeat 
the error of the Jews who “asked fora sign.” Their 
whole point of view is alien from the method of regard- 
ing Revelation as depending on a demonstration of 
something which is accepted by a mental act. Faith 
is of an entirely different order to mere intellectual 
conviction. Christ Himself teaches us so. “ If they 
believe not Moses and the prophets, neither will they 
believe though one rose from the dead” (St. Luke 
xvi. 31). No coercion of the intellect can usurp the 
place which must be occupied by a conviction of 
another sort. The Ritschlians follow Scriptural lines 
in making Faith—personal conviction—the essence 
of Christian belief. But the faith so originated makes 
use of the mental functions, exercised in the ordinary 
way and subjecting the evidence to examination as 
in other matters. Questions as to the genuineness 
of our information when they arise must be tested 
and answered by the rules and canons which apply 
to all evidence professing to be historical: and the 
Faith which springs from experience may be, and is, 
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supported by the external evidences upon which 
reason has exercised its rightful function. 

With regard to the greatly disputed question as to 
the possibility of miracle at all in a world ruled by 
natural law, it is true that Ritschlians in general 
speak with an uncertain voice. Kaftan definitely 
acknowledges that miracles happen in the history of 
Revelation and in the life of Jesus Christ. Harnack, 
on the other hand, will not have it that the order of 
Nature can be interrupted—yet he allows that 
“ Nature serves higher ends, or, as it may be, that 
some inner and divine power can help us so to 
encounter it that “everything must necessarily be 
for the best,’ ’’ and even continues, “the question on 
which everything turns is whether we are helplessly 
yoked to an inexorable necessity, or whether a God 
exists who rules and governs, and whose power to 
compel Nature we can move by Prayer and make a 
part of our experience.” 1 Here he speaks of a power 
which can move Nature, in opposition to his dogmatic 
statement elsewhere “miracles do not happen ”’—a 
statement which is itself in the centre of a paragraph 
declaring that we are not yet acquainted with all the 
forces working in an order of Nature which is invio- 
lable, so that though some miracles can be dismissed 
off-hand, others cannot. 

Breaches of natural law, then, according to Harnack 
are unthinkable—but he will not dogmatise as to 
what is the whole extent of the natural order, or 
refuse to admit that phenomena which appear to 
contravene Natural law as now partially understood 


' What is Ohristianity? pp. 27-31, 
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may be actually part of its order. Typical of his 
position is the following passage: “How great a 
departure from what He thought and enjoined is 
involved in putting a ‘ Christological’ creed in the 
forefront of the Gospel, and in teaching that before 
a man can approach he must learn to think rightly 
about Christ. That is putting the cart before the 
horse. A man can think and teach rightly about 
Christ only if, and in so far as, he has already begun 
to live according to Christ’s Gospel.” 

Again, a little further on he writes: “ Still less does 
the Gospel presuppose any definite knowledge of nature 
or stand in any connection with such knowledge—it 
is religion and the moral element that are concerned. 
The Gospel puts the living God before us.” } 

Ritsch] himself says on this matter: “ Collisions 
between religion and science, especially natural 
science, arise only when laws which are valid for 
narrower realms of nature or spirit are erected into 
world-laws, and used as a key to open up a view of 
the whole” 2—and he closes his discussion of the 
subject by stating that a view of the world which is 
miraculous is anything but irrational. 

In the face of these statements it is unjust to the 
Ritschlian school to say that it rejects miracle. 

With regard to the crucial miracle of the Resurrec- 
tion, Ritschl both speaks of “ the Christian hope of the 
survival of the spiritual life in an appropriate body,” ® 
and more specifically of the Resurrection of Our 
Lord. Mozley quotes from Ecke a passage in one of 
Ritschl’s lectures in which he plainly accepts the 
Bodily Resurrection. 

1 What is Christianity? p. ok (ee 2 Mozley, Ritschlianism, p. 65, 
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Hermann, in contrast to Harnack, who would 
bring miracle, if it is allowed by him at all, under the 
scope of the working of natural law, lays stress on 
the power of the spiritual Personality of Christ as 
able to overrule that law. Nature is only a means to 
God’s ends, and God’s ends may be attained by a 
transcendence of natural law. 

Enough has perhaps been said of the attitudes 
towards miracle adopted by leading members of the 
school to show that it includes within it thinkers who 
diverge so widely in their conclusions that they 
cannot fairly be grouped together in any sweeping 
statement with regard to them; the one respect in 
which they agree, and which unites them as Ritschl- 
ians, is their common insistence on the acceptance of 
Christ by an act of personal conviction, reached 
through the overwhelming spiritual reality of His 
Person as portrayed to them in the Gospels. This is 
not dependent on the miraculous, as the term is 
generally understood ; whatever view different Rit- 
schlians hold on the subject of miracle generally is 
independent of this main position, and is not to be 
confused with it. 

While some members of the school show a more 
positive and some a more critical attitude to miracle, 
as indicated above, Garvie is right in claiming that 
all the representatives of the school are of one mind 
with their master in their acceptance of the principle 
of miracle, and are moreover convinced in con- 
nection with the central miracle of the Gospels, that 
the belief of the disciples that they had seen the Lord 
points back to a real miraculous appearance. 


CHAPTER VI 
RITSCHL’S ATTITUDE TOWARDS MYSTICISM 


OTH in the East and in the West and in a 
literature extending over many centuries wit- 
ness has been borne by men to an experience of direct 
and immediate communion with God by a line of 
approach which cannot be described by the ordinary 
categories of consciousness, and for which the terms 
used both in the common language of life and in 
philosophical terminology are equally inadequate. 

In this experience the ordinary barriers of person- 
ality appear to be broken down. The soul of man is 
no longer circumscribed and held bound within the 
limits of his everyday consciousness, but is able to 
transcend them and pass out into a region where it 
fuses with a vastness of spirit-life which at the lowest 
may be termed. “ cosmic ” consciousness and at the 
highest, God-consciousness. The “overcoming of 
all the usual barriers between the individual and the 
Absolute is the great mystic achievement.” * This 
result is arrived at by a mysterious augmentation of 
the powers of the personality in the direction of an 
immensely heightened feeling. 

While both in the Christian and non-Christian 
religions the mystic experience has been regarded as 


1 James, Varieties of Religious Experience, p. 419. 
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a religious one, and often as the supreme spiritual 
condition, on the other hand modern psychology has 
studied it coldly and dispassionately and has been 
inclined to regard it as a pathological state, owing its 
existence to workings in the great subliminal or trans- 
marginal region of consciousness, the recognition and 
study of which has as yet barely been begun. 

That mystic experiences do emanate from the sub- 
conscious personality is undoubtedly the case, and on 
that account they contain an element of mystery 
and refuse to be resolved into phenomena which can 
be dissected and explained by the ordinary cate- 
gories of the outer world of sense. 

Such studies as those of James, quoted in his 
Varieties of Religious Experience, go far to prove that 
this impulse, this heightening of feeling characteristic 
of mysticism, may on the one hand run into dis- 
tinctly pathological conditions, or on the other hand 
be the medium through which the most intense 
spiritual life is gained. 

The conclusion which forces itself on one from an 
examination of the phenomena as a whole is that the 
subconscious self, through which they manifest them- 
selves, is an instrument whereby an approach to 
reality may be gained no less if no more than by 
the workings of the conscious personality. Like the 
latter it has manifold possibilities, it may in like 
manner become uncontrolled and clearly pathological 
in its conditions; but there is overwhelming evidence 
that it can provide a mighty reinforcement to those 
conscious powers, and that the intuitive knowledge 
so gained, the most intensely real fact of experience 
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to its possessor, may be wider and fuller than any 
conceptual knowledge. 

We say “ may be”’ because the mystic state does 
not invariably give a widened experience of spiritual 
things. Often it begins and ends with a mere height- 
ening of feeling and a longing to escape from self 
and become merged into a more than self that is un- 
differentiated and without further content. There 
are varieties within the mystical state some of less 
and some of greater or indeed of greatest worth. 

In all instances the leading character is immediacy 
—intuition : the mystical experience gives what are 
felt to be face-to-face presentations of reality. His- 
torically the different stages of mysticism have given 
rise to religious movements in which this or that 
feature of the experience has been put forward as of 
paramount importance, and has been made the leading 
feature of a religious or philosophical cult with its 
consequent and inevitable tradition and schools. 

The classical form of mystical philosophy, says 
Dean Inge, is Oriental Pantheism, which by obliter- 
ating outlines makes all things equally divine, and 
leaves no distinctions between right and wrong. In 
Europe it appeared as a profound philosophy in 
antagonism to Christianity : its exponents being the 
neo-Platonic school, whose doctrine was purely pan- 
theistic. God is described as the Absolute, as above 
all distinction and relation, all conception and defini- 
tion. True religion consists in an absorption into the 
Divinity—a swooning into the Absolute. This school 
has determined the primary significance of the word | 

1 Studies of English Mystics, p. 31. 
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“mysticism,” and the fact has to be borne in mind 
in considering objections which have been urged 
against the admission of mysticism as part of the 
Christian experience. 

In the Middle Ages, neo-Platonic mysticism of the 
pantheistic acosmic type was popularised by the 
translation into Latin in the ninth century of the 
writings of the pseudo-Dionysius of the fifth century. 
Viewed in its largest relationships the system of 
Dionysius was a combination of the neo-Platonic 
system with the leading characteristics of Latin 
Christianity. The Christian element in this semi- 
pagan philosophy, while cast in Latin forms, was in 
its spirit Greek. The aim of the Latin Church was 
to insist on the transcendence of God, and the gulf 
between man and his Maker. The Greek Church set 
forth the unity of man and God. Dionysius empha- 
sised this unity in the manner common to all mystics. 
In France, Bernard of Clairvaux carried this teaching 
into a region of extreme sentimentality and sensuous- 
ness, using the language of the Song of Solomon 
wherewith to describe Christ, the Bridegroom of the 
soul ; his mysticism also was of the pantheistic type. 

The German mystics of the fourteenth century 
stood for a higher and different type of mysticism. 
They “did not aim to lose themselves in ecstatic 
emotion, or to gain merely some sensuous impression, 
of a vision of the divine. Tauler, who was the great 
preacher of his age, sought to impress his hearers 
with the idea of righteousness as indispensable to 
knowing God or realising the Divine nearness.”2 The 
* Allen, The Continwity of Christian Thought, p. 262. 
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activities of Eckart’s order, “The Friends of God,” 
are in vivid contrast with the contemplative, 
world-rejecting life of the Oriental, neo-Platonic, or 
Quietistic schools. It bore the practical test of life. 
Its interest nevertheless was not in external revela- 
tion, but in the inner life of the soul. There God is 
truly revealed by immediate intuition and by felt 
union with Him. 

Amongst later German theologians who thus base 
religion upon feeling as expressed in the mystic ex- 
perience, Schleiermacher is prominent. He teaches 
that religion may react upon the intellectual or moral 
functions, and so come to include in its sphere all 
the practical interest of life, but in itself, primarily, 
it is a simple feeling of dependence on God. 

There are thus widely divergent schools of mystic 
thought: all agreeing in the fundamental experience © 
of conscience-transcending intuition, but differing 
inthe systems developed from that starting-point. 
The danger to which they have often been prone is 
to rest entirely content with the exaltation of feeling 
and to neglect or disparage the conscious life of 
intellect. or morals. 

Where philosophy has been admitted into the 
system it has usually resulted in pantheism. 

Herein lies the secret of Ritschl’s intense dread of 
and strenuous opposition to mysticism in every shape 
and form. With him it would seem to have been 
associated in particular with the teaching of the 
Romantic school, and especially with that of Schleier- 
macher. In many respects he is a disciple of Schleier- 
macher, but he strongly recoils from the pantheism 
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which lurks in his system, and in contending against 
it he condemns mysticism root and branch as a 
leaven of unrighteousness to be cast out of the 
religious life at all costs. 

Nor is his opposition wholly due to his foresighted- 
ness as a theologian. Temperamentally Ritschl is 
of the type which dislikes the element of mystery in 
things of faith. “‘ Intuition ” and “ feeling ” do not 
appeal to him. His is throughout the attitude of a 
man who prefers clear-cut facts and plain state- 
ments of truth. On this account he is constitutionally 
unable to appreciate the value of the mystical element 
in religion and all the more ready to disparage it and 
point out its weaknesses. 

On the other hand, a strain of mysticism has 
entered into the practical religion of some of the 
greatest exponents of Christianity. Amongst Scrip- 
tural writers the author of the Fourth Gospel and St. 
Paul abound in utterances such as are common to 
the mystics of all ages. To refer to one expression 
only, viz. that used frequently by St. Paul, “In 
Christ ’’: to the apostle, the true Christian life 18 
an. identification of the life of the Christian with the 
life of God revealed in His Son; but the apostle 
hever goes to the length of asserting such a fusion of 
the human with the Divine as to lose sight of the 
difference between the two. Both St. Paul and St. 
John are equally emphatic in asserting this difference. 
We are made Sons of God in the Christian relation- 
ship—not fused and merged into God. The Divine 
transcendence is safeguarded while the Divine Im- 
manence is insisted on. At the same time room is 
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left for the due operation of the conscious personality 
in the scheme of salvation—which has to be “ worked 
out in fear and trembling.” 

The New Testament writers thus fully recognised 
and bear witness to the mystical experience as one 
side of the religious life, but by no means press it for- 
ward to the exclusion of the other methods of ap- 
proach to God. It is one road, not the only road to 
the supreme knowledge. 

The heightened feeling in which mysticism has its 
root is of value only as it becomes explicit and becomes 
operative through the medium of reason, will, and 
love. 

It might have been thought that Ritschl with his 
strong empirical bias would have been attracted by 
mysticism in at least its larger sense; but this bias 
was not strong enough to operate against anti- 
pathies still more pronounced in him. His repudiation 
is nominally made in the interest of his theory of 
knowledge. If man can get beyond his conscious 
functions, and know God immediately, then he has 
passed beyond the knowledge of things as mani- 
fested in phenomena and has attained that know- 
ledge of the Ding an sich which it is the whole purpose 
of the Ritschlian epistemology to deny. The neo- 
Platonic mystics insist on the knowability of the 
thing at rest behind its qualities. Knowledge is not 
relative but absolute. “‘ Its assumption,” he says, 
“ is that behind its special activities of thinking, will- 
ing, and feeling, the soul remains at rest as the unity 
of the faculties, and that in this unity—this self- 
enclosed life of the spirit—it experiences the opera- 
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tions of Divine Grace. Here is the sphere wherein is 
attained that unio mystica, that indwelling of the 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, in which culminate all 
the gracious operations which our spirit undergoes. 
. . . The separation of the activities of the soul from 
its unaffected faculties . . . is an error of the same 
kind as the distinction between the phenomenal 
effects of a thing and the thing-in-itself, unknowable 
as the latter is apart from its qualities. We know 
nothing of a self-existence of the soul, of a self- 
enclosed life of the spirit above or behind those 
functions in which it is active, living and present to 
itself as a being of special worth.” 1 

On these grounds he parts company from Schleier- 
macher, who in other directions has been his master. 

He has another practical reason for his antipathy. 
In his eyes mysticism does away with the necessity 
for an historic revelation ; and as will be shown later 
Ritschlianism puts the historic revelation forward 
- with special emphasis in its system. “‘ Our certainty 
of God has its root in the fact that, within the 
realm of history to which we ourselves belong, 
we meet the Man Jesus as an undoubted reality.” 2 
Hermann also defines mysticism in the following 
words: “ An individual internal communion with God, 
without any definite intellectual content, without 
direct spiritual result, without any historic external 
mediation—that is mysticism.” 

Knough has been said in the foregoing account of 
mysticism to show that Ritschl and his followers are 


1 J. and &., p. 20. 
* Hermann, The Communion of the Christian with God, p. 52. 
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undoubtedly right in refusing to permit the identifica- 
tion of religion with the experience “ without any 
definite intellectual content, without any spiritual 
result ” which has often laid claim to the name. 

The school has also rendered service to Christianity 
in protesting against the inclination mystics have been 
apt to show of becoming indifferent to historical 
revelation, and their attempt to confine the know- 
ledge of God to a sphere above and beyond the reach 
of the ordinary religious consciousness. 

At the same time, even if Ritschl be right in his 
epistemology, with its confinement of knowledge to 
purely subjective phenomena, he is dealing in his 
theory solely with the conscious personality, which 1s 
by no means the whole of that personality ; nor are 
the laws of the ordinary surface life necessarily appli- 
cable to the whole, since this includes the region of the 
subconscious, of which the range is unknown to us, 
and the laws are still unformulated. Any metaphysic 
can only be the rough simplification for the working 
purposes of life of a portion of human experience. 
There is still left ample room for the recognition of 
_ other experiences than those which can be reduced 
to a place in this working plan. 

Ritschl then, in his opposition to mysticism, be- 
trays an undue practicality. The experience insisted 
upon by mysticism, whether in its Oriental form, or 
in neo-Platonism, or within the Christian pale, must 
still be recognised as a road to reality, not uncon- 
nected indeed with other approaches to the truth, 
which has its due share of blind byways, but. still 
a way which cannot be ignored in mapping out the 
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spiritual life ; one, moreover, “‘ pointing in directions 
_ to which the religious sentiments of non-mystical 
men incline.” 4 

The Ritschlian theology, while it aims its opposi- 
tion chiefly and professedly at only one form of 
mysticism—that associated with neo-Platonism, has 
been interpreted, not without some justice, as only 
weakly admitting, if it does not go so far as to deny 
its legitimate place in Christian thought. 

Ritschl explains away the passages both in the 
Fourth Gospel and in the Pauline epistles which have 
the mystic ring, showing a highly artificial exegesis 
in so doing. 

His followers, Kaftan and Hermann, are neither of 
them so hostile as himself, Kaftan indeed adopting 
the term to express an essential feature of Christian 
experience. 

Here as elsewhere Ritschl knows no half-measures. 
Not content with correcting a false tendency, he 
Sweeps away the whole experience as utterly wrong, 
and thereby renders less useful a teaching which has 
justly drawn attention to elements in the historic 
development of mysticism which are inadmissible in 
the Christian Faith. 


1 James, The Varieties of Keligious Experience, p. 428. 


CHAPTER VII 
RITSCHL’S ATTITUDE TOWARDS DOGMA 


ITSCHL, as we have seen, throws the whole 
strength of his influence in the direction of the 
restriction of religion to the sphere of experience. 

His attitude to the traditional dogmatics is con- 
sequently hostile. 

His hostility is shown especially in two forms :— 

1. In his antipathy to the dogmatic theology of 
the Greek Fathers. 

2, In his deprecation of a “double type” of 
Christianity produced in the medizval period 
as a result of the traditional dogmatics. 

With regard to the first point: It is common to 
Ritschl and his school—notably Harnack, who has 
given the Ritschl attitude in this respect fullest ex- 
pression in his History of Dogma—to represent the 
work of the Greek Fathers of the first two centuries 
as forming the starting-point of a fatal development 
within Christianity, a process by which the Christian 
Faith was permeated at the outset by heathen 
speculative ideas entirely foreign to it, which con- 
tinuing to work in Christianity have tainted it in its 
whole growth. 

It is true that the history of Christianity has been 
profoundly influenced by the fact that it had its 
origin amongst a people who, though deeply religious, 
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were not philosophical; and that for its intellectual 
expression it was indebted in the first instance to the 
Greek-thinking world in which it had its first great 
expansion. Of necessity the Greek philosophy was 
the mould into which Christian wictis was cast 
in order to become yvacrs. When men first began to 
reflect on the new faith, the conceptions and methods 
of Greek philosophy were the wonderfully perfect 
and at the same time the only available instruments 
at hand wherewith to carry out the task. For the 
first two centuries there was a free movement of 
philosophy directed to the endeavour of explaining 
the Christian Faith. This period of free speculation, 
of unrestricted play and movement of thought, 
gradually gave place to a period when thought became 
stationary. In the Middle Ages theologians contented. 
themselves with holding fast the truths already won. 
Our own century (which has been said to resemble 
the second century more than any of those interven- 
ing) has seen a reversion to the freedom of the first 
ages of Christianity with respect to speculative 
thought. 

It is inevitable under these conditions that the 
intellectual framework of Christianity, as built up by 
the labours of the Greek theologians, should be ex- 
amined afresh, and their ability to bear the structure 
which rests on them be challenged anew. 

Although the world is so deeply indebted to the 
great thinkers of Greece, yet its mental outlook is 
not the same as that of the first centuries of the 
Christian era, and the attempts made by the Greek 
Fathers to define Christianity cannot be described as 
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altogether satisfactory. As a recent writer says, 
speaking of the doctrine of the Trinity: “ The doc- 
trine of the Trinity was formulated as a means of 
expressing various beliefs, all of which were held to 
be true, concerning the Nature of the ultimate ground 
of Reality, and we shall expect that here if anywhere 
a change in philosophic outlook, or even in vocabulary, 
must make a difference too great to be ignored. Even 
when the words were familiar they were felt to be 
useless for expressing the thought; and now they 
are not familiar—except one—the word Person, 
which is worse than unfamiliar, for it is familiar in 
another sense. Let us at once say definitely that the 
sense which we have built up for the word Per- 
sonality is not the sense which it has in the formula, 
‘Three Persons in one God—wna substantia Tres 
Persone.’”’ 4 

The quotation sufficiently indicates the difficulty 
of keeping the new wine of modern thought in old 
bottles, yet the Ritschlian view, expressed most 
clearly and certainly most widely disseminated by 
Harnack, that Greek philosophy has fouled Chris- 
tianity as its source, is far from having achieved 
acceptance either among theologians or those phil- 
osophers who are best able to speak with authority. 
Dr. Caird, for instance, in his Gifford Lectures, 
entirely traverses the Ritschlian view, and, maintains 
that in order to understand. Christianity we must go 
back to its sources in Greek thought and find in those 
beginnings, not an initial mistake, but the starting- 
point of a rational and evolutionary process along 

1 Temple, The Nature of Personality, p. 101. 
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the lines of which sure progress has been made, and 
is still being made to-day ; while another writer says: 
“There were elements in the methods of Greek 
theology which we cannot accept; there was much 
which the early Fathers saw imperfectly or not at 
all. And yet, in spite of their defects, and the dis- 
advantages under which they laboured, the Greek 
theologians may be to us our emancipators from false 
conceptions, our guides to a more spiritual, more 
intellectual, more comprehensive interpretation of 
the Christian Faith than the world has known 
since.”’ 1 

Harnack’s main contentions may be briefly sum- 
marised. He thinks that the apostles should have 
been content to be reporters of the words of Jesus 
instead of interpreters of His Person: that the 
Hellenists introduced foreign elements as soon as 
they began to interpret; notably the doctrine of 
pre-existence, rooted in a dualism which distinguishes 
God and matter, spirit and flesh, and according to 
which the spirit pre-exists, and the sensuous nature 
is only a veil which it assumes. This idea is accepted, 
he says, in the fourth Gospel. Alexandrian philosophy 
was a further source of contamination to the pure 
Gospel, and the corruption was continued by Greeco- 
Roman culture. 

The rise of ecclesiastical power in the Church com- 
pleted the “ secularisation of Christianity.” It became 
a system of doctrine: a great instrument of proof. 
The free spiritual life made efforts to assert itself in 
the movement, but was crushed. 


1 Allen, The Continuity of Christian Thought, p. 18. 
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The reference to “ Natures” instead of to the Per- 
sonal and the Moral in approaching Christ, was the 
entrance upon a wrong road which has been detri- 
mental to Christianity ever since. 

The attacks of the school on the traditional dog- 
matics, which are accused of having buried the Gospel 
beneath an edifice reared by the help of neo-Platonic 
forms, must be discounted as one form of expression 
of that exaggerated hatred of all speculative thought 
which lies at the root of the Ritschlian system. 

We may agree with Garvie that, though the pur- 
suit of metaphysical ideas admittedly drew away 
interest from the facts of history, the cosmical rela- 
tions of the Logos obscured the soteriological activities 
of Christ, that doctrine became more than practice 
and orthodoxy more prized than piety or morality, 
yet Harnack is too suspicious of the apostolic inter- 
pretation of Christ, and inappreciative of the neces- 
sary impulse of faith to define itself. It is not proved 
that the Christian Church erred in having a meta- 
physic even if the exaggerated importance attached 
to it is proved. The phenomenal is unintelligible 
without the noumenal, the historical can only be 
clearly seen in the light of the eternal. 

On the other hand, there is much truth in Ritschl’s 
contention that the medieval period, in following the 
traditional dogmatics, produced the undesirable result 
of a double type of Christianity—a lay Christianity 
of undogmatic Faith, and a perfect piety of faith 
expressed in dogma.’ A religious society must of 
necessity create for itself a doctrinal expression of 

1 J, and R., p. 659. 
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its faith, but with the development of the doctrinal 
element there appears at the same time a tendency 
towards a barren orthodoxy in which assent to formule 
replaces piety as the content of religion. The history 
of the Christian Church gives many illustrations of 
this process. In the Middle Ages especially, to think 
rightly was regarded as the matter of prime impor- 
tance. An assent to creed or doctrine was the first 
step towards acceptance in the sight of God. The 
process culminated in the “ double type ” referred to 
by Ritschl—one Christianity for the priest, another 
for the layman. 

Mozley, in his work on Ritschlianism, points out 
that though the Reformers revived the true con- 
ception of Faith, they were not able to escape en- 
tirely from the “two standards.” In their accept- 
ance of “ assent ” as a stage of faith it is shown that 
faith, in their system, was coming round to mean 
belief in delivered doctrines, and the fact that the 
“assent ’’ required is acceptance of the Scripture 
records instead of acceptance of the doctrines of the 
Church does not alter the nature of assent. In both 
cases a false conception of faith is put forward; one 
which regards it as acknowledgment of doctrine rather 
than a fact experienced in the spiritual life. 

It is this false idea of faith, as the acceptance on 
authority of certain propositions, and regarding “the 
confession of certain dogmas, as these have been 
handed down, as the condition and chief guarantee of 
Christian perfection,” + that Ritschl] and his school 
contend against. The protest has been needed. 

1 J. and R., p. 659. 
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Yet it must not be assumed that dogma as such 1s 
rejected in the Ritschlian school. On the contrary, 
Ritschlians are emphatic in asserting the need: only 
it must be a new dogmatic. 

Sabatier, the leading French exponent of Rit- 
schlianism, writes: ‘“ A religious society cannot dis- 
pense either with doctrines or doctrinal teaching. 
The more moral it is in its character, the more it 
needs a dogmatic symbol which defines it and explains 
its raison d’étre.”’ + 

Again: “A religion without doctrine, a piety with- 
out thought, a feeling without expression, these are 
things entirely contradictory.” ‘““FHrom these con- 
siderations springs a method. The dogmatic treat- 
ment of religious knowledge will have for its subject 
the tradition of the religious society as it is fixed, 
conserved, and developed in its historical monuments. 
It will consider that tradition from the symbolic 
point of view as the objective revelation of the inner 
life of the Church and of its piety. The tradition 
will then appear not as something dead and immut- 
able, but as a power continuing in ourselves.’ ® 

But it is insisted by Sabatier, also, that dogmatics 

‘can have no starting-point other than the religious 
phenomena themselves. The entire system of dogma 
must spring and develop from the state of the soul 
produced by the immediate feeling of a necessary 
relation to God. 

The same writer may be quoted as regards the 
Ritschlian attitude to metaphysics: “A common 


prejudice requires that we should have metaphysics 
1 Philosophy of Religion, p. 262. 2 Ibid., pp. 337, 338. 
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as a support to religion. It is on religion, on the con- 
trary, that metaphysics and ethics rest. . . . Faith 
is much less an acquisition of knowledge than a means 
of salvation and a source of strength and life. It is 
one thing to speculate on the universal problem ; it 
is another to place oneself by the heart in a living 
relation of trust, of fear, or of love to the Mysterious 
Being on Whom all other things depend. Religion 
may possibly be under the necessity of ending in a 
metaphysic, but a metaphysic does not necessarily 
end in religion, for there are some kinds of meta- 
physic which either exclude religion or make it im- 
possible.” 1 

Ritschl’s disciples differ considerably in the stress 
laid by them on the necessity of dogma in religion. 
Kaftan is more emphatic than Hermann. The former 
has written two pamphlets in which the necessity of 
presenting the Gospel in a form that can appeal to 
the intellect is fully insisted upon. 

The school as a whole is not sufficiently alive to the 
distinction that must be made between the Individual 
and the Community, between personal faith and the 
Faith, the positive dogma which the Church advances. 
Yet even in this, the least satisfactory side of their 
exposition of Faith and its relation to Dogma, 
passages may be quoted which show a due apprecia- 
tion of the Church’s need for an authoritative dog- 
matic. Sabatier writes : “ The Church has a pedagogic 
mission that could not be fulfilled without it. In 
that educative mission, we may add, the mother finds 
the principle and aim of her authority, the reason 

1 Philosophy of Religion, p, 272. 
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and limit of her tutelage. In this sense, dogma is 
never without authority. But this same pedagogic 
authority is neither absolute nor eternal: it has a 
double limit, in the nature of the pupil’s soul, which 
it ought to respect, and in the end it would attain 
the making of free men, adult Christians, sons of 
God, in the image of Christ and in immediate relation- 
ship to the Father.” * 

The most hearty welcome must be extended to a 
teaching which insists on establishing true religion 
on Faith : faith which is not knowledge, not antago- 
nistic to knowledge, and needing knowledge with which 
it may go hand in hand, but is in itself the contact 
of the human consciousness with a Divine order 
exercising ultimate authority. This is a most neces- 
sary return to the Scriptural meaning of faith; as 
shown in the Johannine writings, it may be contempla- 
tive and philosophic, or with St. Paul active and 
enthusiastic in its expression, but in both aspects 
the decisive significance attached. to the term is that 
of a renewing redeeming power ; not the gate otf 
entrance into the religious life—but the Way itsell— 
the Great Adventure of the Soul. Whatever may be 
the weaknesses of Ritschlianism in other directions, 
in this one its attitude is wholly and truly evangelical. 


1 Philosophy of Religion, p. 248. 


CHAPTER VIII 
THE VALUE JUDGMENTS 


(ye of the outstanding subjects of controversy 
in the present generation has been, and still is, 
the relation of religion to science. The questions in- 
volved in the opposition between the two domains are, 
whether the intellectual reasoning powers which are 
brought to bear on the facts of the physical world 
can be trusted to deal with all the facts of life: 
whether the world of human relations, with its 
phenomena of the religious and moral life, can be 
justified in the light of dry reason. If not, is there 
any justification for them at all? Must they be 
regarded merely as phases of human life which have 
not been brought into subjection to the rational 
faculties, and which must needs disappear as the 
scientific reduction of the operations of the universe 
to a system of rational order proceeds? Are there 
two provinces—one of religion and another of science 
—or can science offer a complete explanation of the 
world? Has the “ heart” as well as the “head” a 
legitimate function to perform when theories of the 
world order come to be formed 2 

Without attempting to enter upon a general dis- 
cussion of a subject involving such wide issues, it is 
necessary to say that in the long struggle between 
Faith and Reason—between a purely materialistic 
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conception of the universe and a spiritual interpreta- 
tion of it, the modern period, as has been pointed out 
in our introductory chapter, after passing through a 
phase of deep-seated agnosticism is inclined towards 
a reaction. Intellect as such has become suspect. 
Vast as are its triumphs in connection with the 
material order, especially in the sphere of natural 
science, there is an increasing conviction that its 
applications are only partial. If religion is not anti- 
rational, it is ultra-rational. “ The causes of belief,” 
as Mr. Balfour says, “ are not reasons.” 

There has, then, arisen in certain quarters a tendency 
to discard the rational faculty altogether as offering 
no pathway to reality, and to substitute for it the 
approach to the truth of things through the function 
of feeling. Reality thus stands in danger of becoming 
merely subjective ; something manufactured by the 
ego to meet its felt need. This must be the case 
unless the inner life which experiences the need can 
establish a connection between itself and a universal 
objective reality. It must assimilate and interpret ; 
it cannot create the reality beyond itself to which it 
bears witness. 

Ritschl in approaching the problem of religion has 
been strenuous in his insistence on the objective 
character of the Revelation of God in Jesus Christ. 
No modern theologian has done more than he has to 
connect the inner spiritual life of men with a Higher 
Order to which it stands related, but which is not 
self-derived. The whole strength of religion in 
practice, according to his showing, is found in man’s 
alliance with a living Presence, the Presence of God 
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revealed in His Son. Through Him we are enabled 
to know the existence of a reality of a higher order 
than nature and to put ourselves in touch with that 
order. It is not a vague Absolute with which we are 
thus brought into connection. “ Faith is awakened 
in us through the actual power of the historical 
revelation’ of a living Lord. 

In this foundation of his theological system on a 
basis of historical fact, Ritschl stands in the modern 
period as the pioneer of a reaction against the 
Hegelianism which prior to him exercised, the strongest 
position in the thought of the age. As we have seen, 
it’ was to Ritschl that the downfall of the famous 
Tubingen school was due. That school was built on 
a basis of Hegelianism. The result of its teaching 
was to make Christianity pass out of the region of 
fact into that of abstract ideas. The whole historic 
fabric was undermined and threatened to collapse 
under the application of the method. As Ritschl’s 
first work The Rise of the Old Catholic Church was 
a polemic in its later editions against the Tiibingen 
teaching, so in his constructive theology later in 
his career this antagonism to Hegelianism and the 
colourless abstractions in which it deals is marked 
by his strong insistence on the necessity of basing the 
Christian religion on facts of an objective nature in 
the world order—of finding the Christ, not in the 
conceptions of abstract thought, but in the Historic — 
Person of the Gospels. 

On the practical side, then, Ritschlianism entrenches 
itself strongly in the objective order. It meets God 
in the world of nature and history. It deals with 
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real objects and given facts, and thus rescues itself 
from subjectivism. “Of course,” writes Hermann, 
“many people fear that we are going to resolve 
Christianity entirely into subjective experiences. Theit 
conviction is certainly right that the inner life of the 
Christian Faith is extinguished if we forget or do not 
know a certain objective Christian reality, and cease 
to find our support in it. It remains to be seen 
whether as we proceed our exposition will disarm all 
suspicion that we are losing sight of this reality : but 
the error of subjectivity by no means necessarily 
follows from the problem as now stated. This 
certainly does follow: that the knowledge of the 
objective Christian realities is the only nourishment 
on which faith is fed.” + : 

But the matter is different when Ritschl discusses 
religion from the philosophical aspect. There he has 
committed himself to a theory which undoubtedly 
gives justification to the mafy critics who hold that 
he has made religion entirely an affair of the feelings, 
with no guarantee that there is any reality corre- 
sponding to the experiences to which it bears witness 
and on which it professes to be based. 

We must now turn to Ritschl’s own exposition of 
his theology. Beginning with the question, “ How is 
religious knowledge related to theoretical knowledge?” 
he first notes that they both have the common 
ground of dealing with the idea of God. 

The mind appropriates sensations in a twofold way : 
1. According to their value for the Ego, by the 
feeling of pleasure or pain—feeling being the mind’s 

1 The Communion of the Christian with God, p. 12. 
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basal function. 2. The sensation is judged in respect 
of its cause, and its connection with other causes. 
By means of observation the knowledge thus gained 
becomes scientific. 

Both functions of the mind’s judgment exist 
together. Even the second kind of judgment is 
accompanied by the consciousness that a thing is 
worth discovering or otherwise. The strictest scientific 
investigation has a value for him who employs it. 

Any judgment therefore is connected with the 
value of things. Scientific judgments are value 
judgments as well as religious judgments ; but in the 
former class of judgments the idea of value is not 
paramount. We may call them concomitant value 
judgments. When we perceive moral ends or moral 
hindrances, when we set in motion the will to appro- 
priate the good or repel the evil, we are no longer in 
the region of disinterested value judgments such as 
take no account of these moral effects. We now 
have here independent value judgments. Religious 
knowledge, which may or may not be related to the 
moral conduct of life, furnishes another class of 
independent value judgments, judgments relating to 
man’s need of God or his sense of God’s help. A 
distinction can be drawn between the religious 
functions which relate to our attitude towards God 
and the world, and the moral functions which point 
directly to men and only indirectly to God: but in 
Christianity faith in God and moral duty within the 
Kingdom of God are related to one another. Christian 
faith is thus not egoistic. 

In Ritschl’s later edition of his work Justification 
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and Reconciliation, from which the above account is 
taken, both religion and philosophy are represented 
as dealing with the same object. In his first edition 
they were entirely separated by him. Religion was 
held to deal with the world as a whole—philosophy 
only with the general laws of knowledge and existence. 
In the more matured view the distinction drawn is 
therefore no longer with regard to the object, the 
world, but with regard to the subject, whose know- 
ledge of the object is of a twofold sort. Kant, he now 
tells us, was wrongly persuaded in opposing Practical 
Reason as one species of Reason to theoretical Reason 
as another. 

Ritschl’s teaching with respect to value judgments 
has been the aspect of his theology that has had the 
greatest attention focussed upon it, and. has led to the 
warmest attachments of friends and the keenest 
criticism of enemies. The phrase “ value judgments ” 
didnot originate with him, but itis due to his works that 
ithas become a current one in modern religious thought. 

The statement that religion rests on value judg- 
ments teaches that revelation comes to men, not 
primarily through the senses, nor is it an accumulation 
of information discovered in the first instance by 
rational processes, but that the grounds of our 
objective certainty are found ultimately in moral and 
religious convictions, which give us an insight into 
the nature of reality forming the verdicts of the highest 
courts of our nature. 

Value judgments are not then due to a process 
which enables us to “ believe things because we want 
to.” They do not float in the air unconnected with 
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any solid reality—they are a means of approaching 
the given facts of life by a method of judgment, 
which differs from other methods of judgment only 
in starting from a function of the personality different 
from that which forms the groundwork of philo- 
sophical judgments. Ritschl here claims to follow 
Luther, who is indeed the originator of value judging, 
though the term itself is of modern coinage, and has 
come to Ritschl, as we have seen, through Lotze. 

In his Theology and Metaphysic Ritschl devotes 
attention to the problems of epistemology as ex- 
pounded by Kant and Lotze, in so far as they are 
pertinent to his theology, although the science of 
epistemology always remained to him one of sub- 
ordinate importance. This very attitude led to many 
misinterpretations of his system as well as to inherent 
weaknesses in it. 

Since he appealed to epistemology he was charged 
with making his dogmatics depend on the solution 
of problems involved in the theory of knowledge ; 
and since in his late years he held that religious 
knowledge finds expression in independent or direct 
value judgments, some of his critics accused him 
of constructing a quasi-Feuerbachian theology. As 
a matter of fact, however, Ritschl’s ‘“ direct” or 
independent value judgments meant nothing more 
than that theoretical religious knowledge is differ- 
entiated from the theoretical knowledge of science 
simply by the fact that the former is conditioned by 
the inherent practical interests of the soul rather than 
by the impersonal endeavour to offer an objective 
explanation of the problem of existence. 
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With regard to the doctrine of God and of Christ’s 
nature, for instance, he writes: ‘“‘ Apart from the 
value judgment of faith, there exists no knowledge of 
God worthy of this content. So that we ought not 
to strive after a purely theoretical and ‘ disinterested ° 
knowledge of God as an indispensable preliminary to 
the knowledge of faith. To be sure, people say that 
we must first know the nature of God and Christ ere 
“we can ascertain their worth to us. But Luther’s 
insight perceived the incorrectness of such a view. 
The truth rather is that we know the nature of God 
and Christ only in their worth for us.” * 

But Ritschl is careful to guard himself against the 
accusation of reducing the knowledge of God to an 
arbitrary feeling of the subject ; the accusation that 
is in fact constantly directed against him. In con- 
tinuation of the passage quoted above, he tells us 
how to avoid this peril. Faith genuine and sincere 
can be exercised only in response to the true revela- 
tion of God. A general analysis of experience cannot 
give it; nor can the mere pursuit of anything on 
which a man may have set his heart. The idea of 
God must be accompanied and guided by a sense of 
the worth of the Christian revelation: this degree of 
“ interest ’’ must be always retained. 

Value judging then has as its ground of operations 
the Christian Revelation. Christ being met in that 
Revelation the human spirit working on the facts of 
the Revelation arrives at an interpretation of them, 
which is true Christianity. 

The Man Jesus confronts us in the Gospels. This 

1 J. and R,, p. 212, 
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Man can only be described by saying that He has 
for us the value of God. This does not mean, as Dr. 
Orr would have us believe, that we are asked to value 
as God One who is not God in fact. Ritschl is all 
along dealing with facts, but he contends that the 
true way to interpret the facts is not to start off with 
a whole body of presuppositions—intellectual state- 
ments as to Christ’s Divinity—and to work back from 
those to the Christ of the Gospels, but to start the 
other way, building up our belief from the convictions 
which come home to us in the presence of the Person 
to whom the Gospels bear witness. Ritschl himself 
may be quoted in his own defence: “To say that 
Christ is represented as mere man is a pure inference 
of my opponents, to which they have been led by their 
own conceptions of the matter” . . . “ that I speak 
of Christ at all only in so far as this personal character 
as the Bearer of the Revelation of God comes into 
account, surely no one who has read what I have 
written will deny. At the least, therefore, it is a proof 
of incompetence and hasty judgment when my 
opponents maintain that I defined Christ as mere 
man, and deny His Godhead. But if Christ by what 
He has done and suffered for my salvation is my Lord, 
and if, by trusting for my salvation to the power of 
what He has done for me, I honour Him as my God, 
then that is a value judgment of a direct kind. It is 
not a judgment which belongs to the sphere of dis- 
interested scientific knowledge like the formula of 
Chalcedon” . . . “ the nature of God and the Divine 
we can only know in its essence by determining its 
value for our salvation,” .., “‘ Luther’s warning 
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against teachers who would determine the things of 
God a priori, from above downwards, holds good for 
this problem also’?! (i.e. the problem of Christ’s 
Godhead in its eternal essence). 

In face of these passages it is impossible to justify 
the statement that Ritschl does not hold the Christian 
idea of the Divinity of Christ. That he refuses to 
approach it from the orthodox direction is un- 
doubtedly the case; but before dealing with that 
aspect of the question, one must emphasise the fact 
that in Ritschl and his school we have to consider 
men whose whole-hearted intention is to assert the full 
Christian conception of Christ and of God, and to do 
so by pointing out that no mere intellectual demon- 
stration of God’s nature is sufficient as a basis of 
religion. The moral nature, the spiritual inner life of 
man with its needs and its aspirations, is the field in 
which God most truly becomes a reality. 

It is one of the strongest merits of Ritschl that he 
thus directs attention in the most emphatic way to 
the part played by experiences in that region of our 
being whence arise religious feeling, desire, and 
endeavour, in revealing to us the content of Faith ; 
and in his insistence that true religion begins with 
such experiences. 

Reading the New Testament story in an impartial 
spirit, one is bound to recognise that this was the 
manner in which the disciples “learned Christ.” In 
St. John’s Gospel especially this method is prominent. 
The story of the healing of the blind man in St. John 
vii. is nothing more nor less than the account of one 


1 J, and R., p. 399, 
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who reaches the truth of the Divinity of Christ by a 
process of value judging. And as Mozley asks, “ Is 
not the supreme confession of faith narrated in the 
Gospels, St. Thomas’s ‘My Lord and my God’ 
something very near akin to a judgment of value ? ” 

Yet Ritschl, who would agree with the late George 
Tyrell that “‘ revelation is experience, not statement,” 
will not, as we have seen, put his foot on the path 
which leads from this point to mysticism. As the 
mystics themselves would say—he points to the Holy 
of Holies, but he is himself condemned to remain in the 
Court of the Gentiles. Rightly, we believe, he avoids 
the pitfall of making religion a “ supply ” to meet a 
“demand” arising out of purely subjective human 
need. It is to Ritschl more than to any other modern 
theologian that we owe, both the insistence on the 
authority and independence of the religious conscious- 
ness, and the linking of that consciousness to facts of 
history. Historical fact is the very basis of Ritschlian- 
ism, as we have shown. The birth of religion is the 
assimilation of those facts by the religious conscious- 
ness, and the attaching to them, as the result, a “ value 
of judgment ” expressing their felt worth to the soul 
and. its life. 

In this respect the work of Ritschl has been of the 
utmost value : viz., in its answer to the question which 
is stirring under the religious unrest of modern life 
—'‘ Why do we believe ? ’”’—a question arising from 
the felt difficulty of reconciling the persistence and 
strength of the religious impulse with the variety of 
doctrinal explanations of religion. A recent writer has 
put the matter thus: “ The Christian consciousness 
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is found in all churches and developing under all 
forms of the Christian creed ; but theoretically it is 
hardly ever treated as a fact by itself, always as the 
direct consequence of adopting some form of creed. 
The experience of relation to a spiritual order is 
assumed to follow the creed; but this reverses the 
order of life, where the creed usually follows the 
experience. The religion by which men live is a 
religion constantly verified, and therefore verifiable, 
in consciousness and experience: and this suggests 
that it is a practical experimental relation to God and 
to the spiritual order.”’ ? 

Hermann writes: “If we take our stand thus in 
history, we may expect as a matter of course that 
those who are inclined to mysticism will think 
us narrow-minded. They cannot imagine how a man 
who yearns after what is eternal can hold fast to 
history. Our only answer now to this shall be to ask 
them how they are sure they are really aware of God 
Himself when they have those emotions in which their 
whole nature seems to be exalted. We meet their 
assertions with immovable doubt. On the other 
hand, here is the reason why we are Christians: It is 
because in the human Jesus, we have met with a fact 
whose content is incomparably richer than that of 
the feelings which arise within ourselves, a fact, 
moreover, which makes us so certain of God that, our 
reason and conscience being judges, our conviction is 
only confirmed that we are in communion with Him.””? 
It is noticeable that in this passage Hermann, while 


1 Macfadyen, Truth in Religion, p. 67. 
2 The Communion of the Christian with God, p. 31. 
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asserting the primacy of the “ exalting emotions,” 
does not deny the function of the intellect and of the 
conscience as being capable at any rate of confirming 
the value judgments arrived at previously. 

The same fact is definitely stated by him in another 
place; where he agrees with the old theological 
procedure in asserting that “The subjective ex- 
periences of the Christian religion cannot be severed 
from the thoughts which Christian doctrine seeks to 
formulate as the contents of faith. That experience 
does not end in mere feeling, but comes to its per- 
fection in those thoughts.” But, “It is not the 
possession of the sum of such thoughts, recorded 
though they may be in Holy Scripture, that makes a 
man a Christian : it is the power given him to produce 
such thoughts and to cherish them as the truth 
grasped by his own consciousness.” 1 

If Ritschl himself had rested here, if he had re- 
mained content with bringing out the truth that 
direct religious experience precedes doctrinal know- 
ledge, and that a man is only a Christian in so far as 
he meets Christ in his own religious consciousness, 
wherein feeling and will play so important a part, 
there would be nothing but commendation to give to 
him ; but he has gone further than this, in denying 
that the intellect enters into religious judgments at 
all. 

He does this, as we have seen, in accordance with 
the theory of epistemology which he accepts. On 
this theory we know “ the thing ” only in its effects. 
The “ thing-in-itself ” at rest behind its activities is 

1 The Communion of the Christian with God, p. 39. 
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an “ Unding ”—a non-existence. Though Garvie is 
probably right in regarding this theory as a develop- 
ment arising only at a later stage in the working out 
by Ritschl of his theology, it is in fact welded by him 
into the whole of its substance, and though his school 
does not follow him, it cannot be regarded as a 
merely subsidiary matter. 

Strong in his reliance on the functions of will and 
feeling as the means whereby religious knowledge is 
gained, Ritschl scouts the possibility of the intellect 
contributing anything to the process. 

When traditional Christianity speaks of Christ’s 
Nature, for instance, Ritschl will tell us that this is 
an attempt to get behind the thing as we know it 
in its phenomena, to the thing in itself; and that this 
is illegitimate. This particular case of the applica- 
tion of his method must be dealt with separately. It 
is sufficient here to indicate the trend of his thought 
and, its general consequences. 

Could Ritschl but have said that religion mn the 
first instance emerges in ap. act of cognition in which 
the feeling and willing functions are brought into 
operation, and that then the intellectual function 
comes into action to complete the religious pheno- 
menon, not only would his account of religion be 
more satisfactory, but the services he has rendered 
in a positive way by his theory of value-judging would 
be the better recognised. 

As things stand, his philosophical venture lands 
him in subjectivism despite himself. In divorcing 
religious knowledge from scientific knowledge, religion 
is driven by him into a mere corner of life. If mind 
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is not at the centre of the religious experience, it is 
within the circumference of that experience. To 
expel it beyond the boundary is to give up the 
attempt to relate religion to reality, of which the 
intellectual concepts must be a part. 

That Ritschl was conscious of the fact that in 
avoiding the Scylla of intellectualism he might be 
driven into the Charybdis of pure subjectivism, is 
shown in the sail he hoists to carry him past the 
danger point. This, as has been indicated, is his 
attempted adherence to Lotze in his epistemology. 
Kant could not help him, for Kant has proclaimed 
the thing-in-itself unknowable; and the world of 
phenomena, on his showing, cannot be made to pro- 
duce anything which takes us out of the circle of our 
subjective impressions, try how we will; Ritschl in 
consequence must turn elsewhere to find “‘ something 
real.” As has been indicated, he thinks he has done 
this in his definition, which he holds to be Lotze’s, 
that “in the phenomena which in a definite space 
exhibit changes to a limited extent and in a deter- 
minate order, we cognise the thing as the cause of 
its qualities operating on us, as the end which these 
serve as a means, as the law of their constant changes.” 
According to him the things which manifest them- 
selves in phenomena are actual and real. Conse- 
quently they must be none other than the things in 
themselves. 

It is a legitimate position to take up that the 
thing-in-itself is manifested in the phenomenal. It 
is the standpoint of the “common man ” known as 
“ vulgar realism”: but while stating it as his posi- 
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tion, Ritschl denies that the actualities known to 
cognition are the things-in-themselves. He will not 
allow us to say that the things appear in the pheno- 
mena as they are in themselves. The thing-in-itself, 
he tells us, is a formal conception. Herein lies a 
manifest contradiction. Moreover, his is not the 
Lotzian conception, for Lotze’s “ objective reality ” 
of things refers to an actuality in space, which is 
itself in Lotze’s view a purely subjective conception. 
Ritschl adopts the position of asserting the unknow- 
ableness of the thing-in-itself with Kant, yet tries to 
hold fast to the existence of something real in the 
phenomena which is ultra-phenomenal, but which is 
not the thing-in-itself. 

The practical consequences of this half grasp of 
the teaching both of Kant and Lotze are, that in his 
theology Ritschl concentrates on the phenomenal 
aspects of faith—on the experiences of a religious 
nature which arise in the human personality, and on 
their relation to the historic setting of Christianity, 
but will not let us attempt to pass beyond. these 
experiences for a moment and ascribe their existence 
to ultimate realities which may, at least in some 
measure, be grasped. and compassed. by thought in 
the form of intellectual conceptions. 

It is true that the value judgments move in the 
world of facts—that they are connected. with actual 
events in history, and thus far have the most solid 
of available foundations. There is no one more 
anxious to build firmly than Ritschl: but if history 
itself, and all that emerges from it, and all the human 

1 Theology and Metaphysic, p. 18. 
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experiences connected with it, are but phenomenal— 

spun out of our subjective consciousness, with nothing 

“real” actually belonging to them, what becomes of 

the apparent solidity of the foundation? This is 

where the Ritschlian theology does “hang in the 

air,” as Orr says. That phrase is out of place when 

applied to the value judgments as expressions of the 

mode whereby men approach religious truth through . 
the media of feeling and will. 

To know Jesus as God through the certainty of an 
inner intuition is certainly as vital a faith—indeed a 
far more vital one—as to know Him through the 
purely intellectual processes which lead up to Him 
as the Reality which gives unity to thought. But to 
deny any reality above and beyond the phenomena of 
the conscious life, and to make truth only what it is 
for us, is to lead to pure scepticism. Such was, of 
course, not Ritschl’s intention—far from it; but that 
it is involved in his ill-conceived and ill-digested phil- 
osophy is but too clearly shown even by his own 
followers; one of whom, Bender, frankly treats 
religion as illusion and phantasy. 

Ritsch] makes a fundamental mistake in placing 
religion at enmity with reason, and thus making a 
great cleavage in the unity of experience; a mode of 
regarding it which is derived from Kant. It is to 
that great thinker that Ritschl owes his principle 
of the spontaneity and authority of the ego, in its 
functions of will and feeling; it is from him likewise 
that he derives the dualism of religion and philosophy 
through the abstraction of the thing-in-itself from 
the thing as it is for us. 
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Stihlin, especially, has shown the results of this 
philosophy in connection with the Ritschlian theology, 
and how it cuts away the ground from Ritschl’s feet 
when he attempts to connect his value judgments 
with an objective Revelation of God given in history : 
for historical reality, though traced by us to some- 
thing external to ourselves, is on Ritschl’s own prin- 
ciples simply a part of our own consciousness, beyond 
the bounds of which we cannot pass. While Ritschl 
has exposed the weakness and inadequacy of the old 
metaphysic, his attempts to construct a new one 
have not succeeded. His value judgments are per- 
haps best described by the term “ suggestive ”—by 
which, as it has been said, it is meant that a theory 
fails to convince while being in a high degree stimula- 
tive. That Ritschl has to a marked extent provided 
a stimulus and new starting-point for religious 
thought is undoubted. He has to a large extent been 
responsible for a widespread. attention to the psycho- 
logical side of religion, and to the definite modern 
protest against intellectualism. 

But intellectualism is not synonymous with the 
use of the intellect, and the confusion into which he 
has fallen on this point is a weakness in his system 
which has prevented its bearing its full fruit. 

With regard to Ritschl’s disciples : Kaftan prefers 
to speak of “theoretic judgments which rest on 
value judgments” rather than to separate the two 
kinds of judgments entirely as his master does, while 
Hermann is rather more Ritschlian than Ritschl 
himself in the definiteness of his cleavage between the 
two classes. 
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- On the other hand, as we have already shown in 
a quotation from Hermann, he allows the use of the 
intellect, once the value judgments which have their 
origin in another sphere, have taken the lead, but 
stops short of speaking of “theoretic’”’ judgments 
which rest on judgments of value. 

In conclusion, the position may be summed. up 
thus: Value-judging is a mode of dealing with 
historical facts. 

The facts are such as do not disclose their true 
nature to disinterested scientific cognition ; but they 
are not on that account the less real. 

As the intellect is the proper organ of knowledge 
in the scientific sphere, faith is the appropriate one 
for religious cognition. 

Value judgments can only be properly formed by 
one who already stands in a particular attitude 
towards the facts. Christian doctrine can only be 
appropriated by one whose inmost nature is open 
to the divine. He who does the will of God will learn 
the doctrine. . 


While Garvie thinks it only to be a matter of 
terminology that makes Ritschl withdraw religion 
into a little province of its own, abandoning to 
irreligious science and philosophy the wider realm of 
human knowledge, the fault goes deeper. That this 
was not his intention is clearly evident, and that 
value-judging in itself is completely mnocent in this 
respect must be maintained in opposition to the 
unbending hostility of Orr, but that value-judging 
combined with Ritschl’s epistemology leads to a re- 
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sulting subjectivity of which he himself was not con- 
scious must be admitted. 

The same scholar is right in saying that what os 
true in Ritschl’s distinction of “theoretic” and 
religious is that religion is in no sense a theoretical 
product, but has its roots deep in the soul’s im- 
mediate consciousness and need of God; that it has 
its own sources of knowledge, its own modes of appre- 
hension, its own way of regarding the world, leaving 
to scientific inquiry its own methods of inquiry and 
its own ways of dealing with natural phenomena, but 
that this distinction is not absolute and cannot be 
converted into a general distinction of religious and 
theoretic judgments. 


CHAPTER IX 
THE STARTING-POINT OF RELIGION 


db dancer and. religious beliefs are part of the 
common consciousness of mankind. They have 
existed. and-continue to exist wherever man is. 

It is the task of the student of religion to ascertain 
and compare the religious ideas which the various 
races of men have held and to trace back the religious 
faiths of the world to their starting-point. 

In approaching this task the student is guided iy 
the principles of those laws of evolution which he 
recognises as operative and binding in other branches 
of science. 

Evolution must not be regarded as an advance on 
the part of organism in a direct line, each step gained 
leading directly upwards to the next step, of which 
it is the immediate precursor. The life phenomenon, 
whatever it may be, whether it be a sense-organ, or 
language, or an idea, cannot be explained by taking 
each existing manifestation of it as a point, and 
drawing a continuous line between these points from 
the highest and most fully developed form through 
the lower ones to the most rudimentary appearances, 
and so tracing the development in a direct unbroken 
succession. 

Evolutionary processes we are taught to regard 
as dispersive. Starting from a single point the 
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original impulse branches out in a multitude of direc- 
tions as a sheaf of developments from that starting- 
point. We do not believe man to bea descendant in a 
direct line from the apes, but rather we see in the apes 
the culmination of one of the dispersive tracks of an 
evolutionary process, and in man the culmination 
of another, which has travelled further from the 
common starting-point of organic life in its first 
origin. 

Applying this to the history of religion, and more 
particularly to that of the Christian religion, it 
would be idle from a scientific point of view to attempt 
to place the religions of the world in a direct series, 
by finding in each member of the series indications 
of so many common features which are less or more 
highly developed in the series as a whole. 

It will be the first function of science to endeavour 
to find the dispersion-point of religion ; having suc- 
ceeded in doing that, it will next proceed to show 
how, from this dispersion point, the religious idea has 
developed itself along different lines, and. to display 
the features which have characterised the different 
lines of divergence. 

We may expect to find, as with other developments 
of life, so with religion, one of its manifestations, that 
there will be a certain amount of parallelism between 
different historic forms of religion; some features 
being common to many of them, while others appear 
in only a few: also that a strongly characteristic 
feature of one form of religious belief may have no 
place in another faith. 


From these considerations it is evident that it is 
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not practicable to form a general conception of re- 
ligion by abstracting from the particular forms of 
faith those features which form their salient character- 
istics, and making of them a highest common factor 
for all religious phenomena. 

If, on the other hand, the scientific study of re- 
higions can enable us to find the first principle of 
religion, the fundamental idea which it seeks to 
express, and from which the sheaf of historical re- 
ligions has dispersed in various directions, it will then 
be possible both to compare the various forms, and 
to form an estimate as to the respective heights they 
have reached in the course of that dispersal. 

Ritschl, in approaching the subject, shows regard 
for these facts. “The observation and comparison 
of the various historical religions shows that they 
stand to one another not merely in the relation of 
species, but also in the relation of stages.”1 By 
thus looking at them as stages, he appears to recognise 
the various religions as diverging from a common 
starting-point and reaching unequal heights. The 
scientific arrangement of them in ranks, according to 
the heights they have reached, he leaves to the future. 
Christians must necessarily regard their religion as 
the highest and most perfect religion. His task is 
to ascertain how Christianity, as a religion, is related 
to general philosophical knowledge. To do this it is 
necessary to ascertain in what way Christianity 
reveals its religious character. This again will involve 
an enquiry as to the root characteristic of religion in 
general. 

1 J. and R., p. 196. 
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The starting-point of religion, then, where is it to 
be found, and what is it ? 

Various thinkers have looked for this original 
starting-point in some one or other of the separate 
faculties of the human consciousness, connecting it 
more or less thus specifically with-a part of the per- 
sonality. Kant finds it in Conscience. Schleier- 
macher goes to Feeling in search of it. Max Miller 
derives it from Thought. As we proceed it will be 

-shewn that Ritschl singles out one of the faculties 
in this way as the true home of the religious function ; 
viz. Will. 

In contrast with this is the attitude of those who 
assert that the personality as a whole, and in the 
exercise of all its normal functions, gives birth to the 
religious phenomena. Of the multitude of definitions 
of religion, the following, given by W. James, in his 
The Varieties of Religious Experience, may be quoted : 

“The religious phenomenon studied as an inner 
fact, and apart from ecclesiastical or theological com- 
plications, has shown itself to consist everywhere, and 
at all its stages, in the consciousness which individuals 
have of an intercourse between themselves and. higher 
powers with which they feel themselves to be related. 
This intercourse is realised at the time as being both 
active and mutual.” 

The chief objection that will be raised against such 
a definition is that it is an account of a mere disposi- 
tion towards religion rather than religion itself. 
J. B. Mozley, for instance, writes : ‘“‘ At the head of 
all religious ideas stands the idea of God, and no 
system of thought which omits this idea is rightly 
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spoken of as religion. . . . Now it is clear that a 
~mere disposition towards religion, which takes the 
form of a hope that man may be able to depend 
upon the assistance of supra-sensual powers as he 
goes through life, is so far from containing a true 
doctrine of God that it is not even obviously 
theistic.”’+ 

In reply to such criticism one would contend that 
the definition is of religion in its first stage, where it 
exists as a dim primitive conception of human con- 
sciousness, which only later, sometimes partially, 
sometimes more fully, tends to become clear and 
definite. The root principle which has within it the 
potentiality of emerging as the idea of God must still 
be regarded as the starting-point of religion, however 
thwarted its development may be; or even if it fails, 
along some particular line of evolution, to arrive 
at the point where God is clearly conceived. 

Nor is the starting-point of religion to be regarded 
as a merely mental phenomenon. It emerges from 
the whole personality, and contains within it elements 
derived from all the functions of the human conscious- 
ness. “* As long as we look at the history of religion,” 
says Jevons, “ from that point of view ” (i.e. as the 
story of the growth of an idea), “we shall be in 
danger in seeing nothing in the history of religion 
but an intellectual process, and nothing in religion 
itself but a mental conception. There is, however, 
another element in religion, as is generally recognised ; 
and that an emotional element, as is usually ad- 
mitted.” The same author claims that “ from the 

* Ritschlianism, p. 36. 
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outset, the object of the community’s worship has 
been conceived of as a moral power.” 

At the starting-point, then, of religious phenomena, 
there are present factors derived from each of the 
several functions of human consciousness; and the 
contributions rendered by all of them as formative 
influences must be taken into account when religion 
is traced back to its source. 

Ritschl rightly goes back to the belief in “ super- 
human spiritual power” as the point where religion 
begins, but accounts for that belief purely as a re- 
sponse of man to his external environment. It 
emerges as an impulse directed towards the main- — 
tenance of the self against forces which tend to dis- 
integrate it. ‘In every religion, what is sought, 
with the help of the superhuman spiritual power 
reverenced by man, is a solution of the contradiction 
in which man finds himself, as both a part of the 
world of nature and a spiritual personality claiming 
to dominate nature. For in the former réle he is a 
part of nature, dependent upon her, subject to and 
confined to other things ; but as a spirit he is moved 
by the impulse to maintain his independence against 
them. In this juncture, religion springs up as faith in 
superhuman spiritual powers, by whose help the power 
which man possesses of himself is in some way supple- 
mented, and elevated into an unity of its own kind, 
which is a match for the pressure of the external 
world.’”? 

In this account of religious origins Ritschl does 


1 The Idea of God., pp. 22, 23. 
2 J. and R., Ritschl, p. 109. 
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justice to one, but only one, important factor in the 
matter, viz. the self-regarding element. All scientific 
students of comparative religions would agree with 
him in attaching great importance to the influence 
of external nature in moulding and shaping the con- 
sciousness of man in the direction of starting the 
religious impulse ; but Ritschl shows one-sidedness 
in restricting his account to this single feature. 
Moreover, as we shall presently see, his theology is 
made to depend on the acceptance of this account 
as sufficient. Not only in its origin but in its later 
stages religion is conceived to be controlled by man’s 
desire to attain mastery (Herrschaft) over Nature. 
This bias on the part of Ritschl prevents him 
dealing fairly with the phenomena. In singling out 
the self-regarding element he does not take into 
account what Professor H. Drummond calls “ the 
other-Regarding element.” The desire for self-preser- 
vation is only one of the root instincts of primitive 
man; the other equally fundamental root instinct is 
altruism in some shape or form. It is along the line 
of impulse derived from the altruistic instinct that 
we must seek for the still unconsidered factors in 
religious origins ; and we find them appearing in the 
directions which we call ethical and moral. 
Galloway’s view seems the ‘truer one,! that 
historically it was the physical facts of his limi- 
tation which first pressed themselves on primitive 
man, but that this is not in itself the beginning 
of the religious consciousness. The contradiction 
between man and Nature, a purely “ material and 
1 Studies in the Philosophy of Religion, p. 270, 
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external idea of dependence,” has to be transmuted 
into an inward. and spiritual idea, or in other words 
to pass “ from a negative to a positive form.” This is 
the work of religion. It is grounded on ethical and 
moral elements in human life which from the first 
exist alongside those of the mere brute. 

Kaftan and Hermann are both of service to Ritschl 
in supplementing him in this particular. Hermann 
deepens man’s motive for desiring freedom over 
against the world by introducing the conception of 
the highest good and the necessity for its realisation, 
which can only be secured by religion. “ Religion 
arises when man tells himself that he exists for the 
eternal.” 

Kaftan also imputes to Ritschl’s thought a too 
exclusively anthropocentric character. 

It might appear that Ritschl is justified in giving 
the opinion that it was the forces of nature, and 
particularly the destructive ones, which turned 
man’s mind towards religion, seeing that the impulse 
derived from them was largely determinative, and 
that he is only describing the primeval beginnings 
of religion, not the ideal religious feelings; but the 
development of his own theology is made to hinge so 
largely on the exclusive use of this factor, that the 
wider and truer accounts given by Kaftan and Her- 
mann form a significant departure from their master 
in a matter which is not subsidiary to, but an essential 
part of, his fundamental outlook. We cannot agree 
that any account even of the remote beginnings of 
religion can afford to neglect the elements of aspira- 

1 Warum Bedarf, quoted Mozley, p. 33. 
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tion which exist in the human soul alongside of those 
of self-preservation. 

There is danger, again, in this account, of fall- 
ing into mere subjectivism. If man’s instinct for 
self-preservation is made the root principle of re- 
ligion, no room is left for the existence and, operation 
of a universal and spiritual order. Man’s wishes 
and hopes and fears are part of a self-contained 
existence and correspond to no spiritual reality 
beyond himself. Yet religion stands for the recogni- 
tion of a superhuman power, operating in human 
life, but valid beyond the limits of our own private 
and particular existence, its wishes and its felt needs. 
To reduce the extent and influence of this spiritual 
order, as is done by restricting religion to the desire 
of self-preservation, is to cut down the supreme 
truth of religion at its root. Though “ the salvation 
which religion promises to man is a salvation, not of 
his natural but of his spiritual self,’’+ it is still on 
“self”? and not on an eternal order beyond “self,” 
to which it is related, that the emphasis is laid. 
Hermann throughout his works insists on the cen- 
trality of the ethical and moral impulses, and. so cor- 
rects the utilitarianism towards which Ritschl tends. 

But if the moral elements are not to be found at 
the extreme base of religion, may not they come into 
operation and be allowed weight at a further step ? 
May not the existence of the moral sense, when it 
does develop, be used as an argument for God’s 
existence ? 

Ritschl meets this question with a complete denial. 

1 J. and R., p. 239. 
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He describes the idea of a moral world order as an 
attempt to supplement an already given idea of God. 
Mozley points out, however, the surprising fact that 
incidentally, in a passage where he is arguing against 
Strauss on another matter, Ritschl makes the point 
(he is speaking of law) “ that the moral order of the 
world implies a Creator who lays down laws and 
governs according to a fixed purpose.” It is 
probably true that Ritschl found at hand an 
obvious and valuable weapon for his polemical pur- 
poses and very naturally used it; and one is further 
tempted to suspect that it is with an eye to a dis- 
tinctive theory of his with regard to man’s Herrschait 
over the world, which has already been alluded to, 
a theory which hinges on the account of the begin- 
nings of religion as the instinct of self-preservation 
from natural forces, that Ritschl is determined to 
belittle thé moral argument in his formal theology, 
though it makes its weight felt with him when he is 
off his guard as a theologian and expresses himself 
apart from the bias attaching to that theology. 
Religion then, begins, according to Ritschl, in man’s 
contradictory position with regard to the world. The 
solution of the contradiction must be found in the 
thought of a Power which has created the world for 
spiritual ends. “ We exercise religious cognition al- 
ways and only in explaining the independence of the 
human spirit over against nature.”® Man’s position 
in and over nature is received by faith in God. “No 
proof of God’s existence starts properly save that 
which accepts as given man’s self-distinction from 


1 J, and R., p. 219. 2 Ihid., p. 219. 
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nature, and his endeavours to maintain himself 
against it or over it.’’4 

The idea of God then arises as a postulate made by 
the soul to secure its position in the world.? 

Nor is reason allowed. to contribute to this result. 
The cosmological and teleological arguments are 
both examined by Ritschl and rejected. They are 
merely the expression of the idea that if we wish 
to cognise the world as a whole, we must of necessity 
think God in addition as its First Cause and Final 
Knd. This gives us, however, no guarantee that any- 
thing real corresponds to the thought in our minds.’ 

Having thus dismissed the moral argument and 
those drawn from theoretical speculation, Ritschl 
leaves us with the idea of God as an inference made 
by man for his own ends. It is a subjective idea. 
Kven conscience is not allowed by him to afford 
immediate evidence of God—all is reduced to the 
necessity felt by man of obtaining mastery over the 
world. Thus Ritschl paves the way towards the 
development of a theology in which this conception 
forms one of the leading notes. 

Similarly the two rivals of speculative theism, 
pantheism and materialism, are dismissed—the latter 
as being not a true scientific method, but “an. 
aberrant and confused religious impulse ”—the former 
as an unjustifiable attempt to deduce all the diversi- 
fied orders of reality from the laws of ideational 
thought, which cannot be applied to “ feeling ” 
and “willing” though they hold good for logical 


1 J. and B., p. 219. » Doctrine of Justification, p. 403. 
3 J. and R., p. 216. 
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conceptions. Pantheism fails in being unable to rise 
to a true conception of Personality in all its functions 
of knowing, willing, and feeling. 

Garvie, in criticism of Ritschl on this point, sug- 
gests that surely knowledge must seek unity; even 
Kant admitted that the three ideas of reason—the 
soul, the world, and God—have a regulative validity. 
There is, he says, a theoretical necessity as well as 
a practical impulse to regard the world as a unity. 

Stahlin, in his work, Kant, Lotze, and Ritschl, has 
directed trenchant criticism against Ritschl’s deriva- 
tion of the idea of God from the felt contradiction 
between man and nature. Should civilisation ever 
progress far enough, he argues, to enable man to 
tame the forces of nature which he now wars against, 
religion, on Ritschl’s showing, would be unnecessary. 
But for the hindrances thrown in the way by nature 
man would want neither religion nor God. He would 
be sufficient in himself. Faith in God from this point 
of view is a mere stopgap.’ 

While Ritschl’s view of the starting-point of 
religion seems to us to be inadequate, yet Stahlin’s 
argument would only carry full weight if religion in 
its whole history were to remain in a rudimentary 
stage. Evolutionists know that the completed 
phenomenon is not to be judged by its possibly 
humble origin. 

The whole history of religion is one of a gradual 
detachment from the purely natural propensities, 
as Eucken reminds us in his Christianity and the New 
Idealism ; a gradual strengthening of its inner and 


1 Kant, Lotze, and Ritschl, p. 244. 2 p. 25, 
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spiritual import, the opening out little by little of 
a new world of aims and ends. 

The human element has in this process often en- 
croached on the Divine, and subordinated it to human 
aims. Even if Ritschl were right in placing the 
foundation of religion in the felt contradiction between 
man and nature, he has not thereby branded religion 
in all its further history as mere utilitarianism. The 
inference that what is seen in the embryonic stage is 
merely magnified in the later stages of development 
is illegitimate. As life progresses, wholly new 
phenomena come into being. If religion did originate 
as Ritschl holds it did, he cannot be accused of 
teaching that it ends where it began. Yet it must be 
admitted that his theory is not adequate. 


CHAPTER X 
THE IDEA OF GOD 


“TFXHREE points are necessary,” writes Ritschl, 
“to determine the circle by which a religion 
is completely represented—God, man, and the world.” 
We have seen how Ritschl relates these three 
essentials of religion. He regards the third element, 
the world, as so acting as a resistant to man’s striving 
after a summum bonum, that he finds he must postulate 
God, who will enable him to realise this highest good. 
It now rests with Ritschl to fill out this idea of God, 
and show how it is to attain the clearness of a definite 
conception with a definite and sufficient content. 

It is impossible, according to his theory of know- 
ledge, to employ a metaphysical method for this 
purpose. It is, in fact, in connection with this very 
point that he develops his characteristic epistemology 
in his Justification and Reconciliation. ‘ There are 
no sufficient grounds for continuing a theory of things 
in general with the conception of God.” Dealing 
with the matter broadly in the Introduction to his 
great work, he returns to it later, and tells us that the 
attempt to harmonise Christian thought and scientific 
thought is an impossible one. The three lines of 
traditional proof, the cosmological, teleological. and 
ontological, can only prove the existence of God for 


1 J, and R., p. 12. 
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thought, they fail to prove his objective existence. 
They lead to conceptions of the world unity which 
have nothing to do with religion. Religious thought 
is only concerned with things as they are for us, not 
as they are in themselves. If philosophy arrives at 
the idea of God, its influences are not true for the 
practical reality of life, and if it arrives at a negation 
of Him, it makes no difference to religion: “ for 
religious cognition the existence of God is beyond 
question.”’ 1 7 

Ritsch] therefore limits the possibility of the know- 
ledge of God to the discovery of what He is for us, not 
what He is in Himself; and such knowledge can be 
demonstrated as religious knowledge, only when He 
is conceived as securing to the believer such a 
position in the world as more than counterbalances 
its restrictions. Apart from this value judgment of 
faith, there exists no knowledge of God worthy of this 
content. 

But this analysis of the method of reaching a 
knowledge of Divine things brings us to a deadlock, 
unless faith has got material to work upon in order 
to form the necessary value judgment. Philosophy 
having been declared to be unequal to the task of 
giving us any conception of God whatsoever, there is 
no God for faith to accept, unless He is made known 
to us in some other way. Ritschl accepts this position. 
There is no way of arriving at the knowledge of God 
unless He is revealed to faith. Knowledge and faith 
go together—but they must be guided by a sense of 
the worth of the Christian revelation. “ We must 

1 J, and R., p. 218. 
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either resign the attempt to comprehend the ground 
and law of the co-existence of nature and the spiritual 
life, or we must, to attain our end, acknowledge the 
Christian conception of God as the truth by which 
our knowledge of the world is consummated.” ? 
Therefore nothing remains but to accept the Christian 
idea of God. 

Theology then takes as its fundamental truth the 
full conception of God as a Person, who establishes the 
Kingdom of God as the final end of the world, and in 
it assures everyone who trusts in Him of supremacy 
over the world.’ 

Such are the main lines of Ritschl’s argument. 

We may now return to consider more fully some of 
the steps by which he is led to the above demonstra- 
tion. 

First with regard to the three great speculative 
arguments. Ritschl, though denying their power of 
issuing in the knowledge of God, has sufficient interest 
in them to deal with them with the object of showing 
their weaknesses. The cosmological argument he 
states in the usual form, as conceiving a conclusion 
for the series of causes and effects which is a causa sus, 
and which is therefore God. This, he says, must of 
necessity be likewise causa ommum, otherwise it too 
would be only an effect of other causes. But the 
causa omnium thus postulated is simply the world- 
substance—the multiplicity of things regarded as a 
unity; and this has no resemblance to the idea of 
God. 

The teleological argument, that of a Final End, fails 

1 J. and R., p. 223. 2 Ibid., p. 225. 
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to transcend the idea of the world, the unity of which 
it expresses. 

The ontological argument—the conception of a 
Perfect Being—is only true for our ideas, not for the 
reality which stands opposed to our thought. 

Accepting Ritschl’s contention that none of these 
constructive ideas of God are adequate, in the sense 
that they all fall short, as he says, of the Christian 
idea of God; yet his absolute aversion to the exercise 
of the speculative faculty in toto prevents him doing 
justice to them as contributive to the full religious 
conception. A thinker less prepossessed than himself 
with this rejection of one of the primary functions 
of being—reason—as operative in religion, would at 
least allow that in the demonstration of the necessity 
of God as a satisfaction of a demand of thought, there 
is a method of approach to the truth which is not to 
be despised, even if other roads are more direct and 
approach more closely to the centre of reality—but 
Ritschl, like Gallio, cares for none of these things. It 
is characteristic of his temperament to allow nothing 
good to other methods than his own, and in particalar 
to speculative thought, which he condemns root and 
branch. 

He is a little more kindly disposed to an argument 
which does not handle the accursed thing—meta- 
physics—viz. the argument derived from moral 
necessity. Kant has stated that the thought of God 
can be demonstrated solely for the practical Reason, 
as the idea of the supreme good, and that it is rooted 
in the use of freedom according to moral laws. It has 
nothing to do with theoretical proof: it is a con- 
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viction of personal faith. This argument accordingly 
Ritschl treats with a respect which he is far from 
according to anything “ theoretical.” Still he refuses 
to admit its validity. Of the limitation by Kant of 
the idea of God to the sphere of religious knowledge, 
on the ground that the final idea of that knowledge is 
found in the Christian idea of God, Ritschl is not sure 
whether it will win the suspicion of philosophers or 
the gratitude of apologists—at all events, it only leads 
to the necessity of thinking God. It does not add to 
the proof of His reality. Even if Kant does prove the 
reality of a supreme Moral Legislator and Creator, 
“vet the limitation of this proof ” to the merely 
practical use of our reason “ simply means that for 
religious knowledge the reality of God is self-evident.”’* 
In other words, Ritschl says that Kant is standing on 
the ground of those very value judgments for which 
he himself contends—only Kant has made a mistake 
in his separation of the spheres of theoretical and 
practical reason. If Kant has proved his point that 
the exertion of the moral will is a reality, then by a 
practical judgment—a value-judging act of cognition, 
he has reached a conclusion which may be called a 
theoretical one—it only shows that the practical 
reason is a branch of the theoretical cognition.” ? 

Ritschl thus fuses the practical and theoretical 
reason in a way which explains the fashion in which 
he substitutes one for the other at the end of a much 
criticised passage on Kant (J. and R., p. 225) in 
publishing that work in a second edition. 

Going back to Kant’s moral argument, he tells us 

1 J, and R., p. 222. 2 Ibid., p. 222. 
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that the scientific conception of God can only be 
arrived at by theoretical knowledge recognising the 
spiritual life, which nothing but the religious idea of 
God can explain. Kant cannot discover, by the 
methods of theoretical cognition, a principle which 
will unite spirit and nature in one. This can only be 
done by recognising the Christian idea of God, who 
creates the world with spiritual life as its final end. 
“ To accept the idea of God in this way is, as Kant 
observes, practical faith, and not an act of theoretical 
cognition.” 1 

Yet other lines of argument by which thinkers have 
been led to the idea of God remain to be discarded by 
Ritschl in order to occupy the ground entirely with 
his own theory. 

In particular, there is the conception of God as the 
Absolute, with which he especially identifies the 
teaching of Frank, who says that it is in this form 
that we must begin stating the doctrine of God. 
Luthardt also speaks of “ determination of the divine 
nature as it is in itself, which may be known 
prior to those attributes which affect, or ate active 
for us.” 2 

All such views are again anathema to Ritschl, for 
they rest on the assumption that we can know the 
thing-in-itself apart from its attributes—God in His 
inseity—His essential nature: whereas we only know 
Him in His proseity—as what He is for us. 

Furthermore, he says, there is nothing to which 
one might not attribute the qualities which Frank 


1 J. and R., p. 225. 
* Ritschl, Theology and Metaphysic, p. 31—quoted Stahlin, p, 187. 
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enumerates. In other words, God, the Absolute, is 
another name for the whole of things. We are landed 
in Pantheism with its blurring of all distinctions of 
right and wrong, good and evil. “ Hither everything 
is God or everything is world.’’? 

This whole conception of the Absolute also cuts 
the ground from the ascription of Personality to God. 
In this we agree with Ritschl. If God is the only real, 
the total unity, any personal relation between God and 
man is out of the question : for the universal self, the 
Absolute, being the only reality, finite selves do not 
exist : they are an illusion. 

Once more then there comes out the fundamental 
revolt against intellectualism, including all philo- 
sophical theories, which mark Ritschl’s thought in 
common with many thinkers of the present age. Yet 
the alternative to intellectualism, a purely practical 
testing of truth, is not satisfactory. Are we shut up 
to the conclusion that, either knowledge is absolute 
and the understanding itself constitutes reality, or 
that we make truth as we go along, out of the practical 
needs of our existence? Ritschl commits himself 
to the latter conclusion. 

Of late, the philosophy of Bergson has shown the 
possibility of yet another solution, in his theory of a 
reality that overflows the knowledge given by the 
intellect, in the process of life itself. What is unknown 
and unknowable when we are confined to the purely 
intellectual function becomes both known and know- 
able by a process of direct vision through an “ intui- 
tive’ faculty. The intellect is useful, as the eye is, 

1 J. and R., p. 275. 
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by limiting vision, both in the amount and the form 
of the reality that it reveals. 
- Rejecting then the philosophical conception of the 
Absolute as an adequate one with which to describe 
God, Ritschl insists that He can be conceived only in 
the form of a Person. “ Personality is the form in 
which the idea of God is given through Revelation. 
As theology has to do with the God revealed in Christ, 
this is justified scientifically as the only practical 
form of the conception of God.” 4 

It now remains to be seen how the Personality of 
God is revealed. This leads us farther into Ritschl’s 
constructive theology, and to a highly speculative 
theory which is strangely at variance with his 


principles. 
1 J. and R., p. 239. 


CHAPTER XI 
THE KINGDOM OF GOD 


HE origin of religion, as we have seen, has been 
traced by Ritschl to the contradiction felt by 
man to exist between himself and Nature. The idea 
of God rises as a postulate to secure man’s position. 
The need of man gives rise, on the one hand to the 
thought of the oneness of God, supplementing man’s 
own resources, and on the other to the conception of 
the world as working towards a definite end both 
realisable and knowable. 

The true religion is one which will give both of these 
ideas clear and definite content. “‘ The idea of God 
is the ideal bond between a definite view of the world 
and the idea of man as constituted for the attainment 
of goods or the highest good.” 1 

Ritschl finds in Christianity the religion in which 
both these needs receive their full satisfaction, in its 
guarantee to believers of eternal life in the Kingdom 
of God. In the Kingdom, man and world are set over 
against one another; and while his estimate of self 
is determined by the highest and exclusive good, “ his 
view of the world has become definite under the 
teleological aspect of the Kingdom.” 

It is characteristic of modern scientific thought, as 
has been said in our introduction, to employ the 


1 J. and R,, p. 201. 
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method of working from man to the whole—from 
experience to the ground of experience—from the 
known to the unknown. Yet the principle cannot be 
applied exclusively. In passing from the experience 
of the multiplicity of life to a unity, the unity must 
be such that the reverse order of procedure can be 
applied. The unity, when found, must be such as 
really to explain the multiplicity. The scheme must 
be such as to be able to work both ways in order to 
safeguard both the universal and the particular. 

Ritschl is fully alive to the necessity, and is anxlous 
to construct a scheme which will exhibit the con- 
tinuity of nature and man by virtue of an all- 
including cosmical order. 

The key to his position lies in the use he makes of 
the idea of the Kingdom of God. It is the unity, the 
central fact which has contact with God, man, and 
the world, and holds these three orders of being 
together. For this reason the Kingdom becomes 
dominant in his constructive theology. Garvie speaks 
of it as his “regulative idea.” Mozley, more bluntly, 
and with a considerable amount of justification, says 
that it is a Procrustean bed into which everything is 
made to fit. 

Ritschl expresses his indebtedness for this idea to 
Schleiermacher, who “first employed the true teleo- 
logical nature of the Kingdom of God to determine 
the idea of Christianity.” + 

The initiative in this direction had, however, been 
given by Kant. Kant, in throwing emphasis on the 
moral task which man has to perform in the world, 

1 J. and.R., p. 373. 
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had needed a unity into which this moral experience 
might be brought. He found it in the conception of 
the Kingdom of God, the sphere in which the moral 
experience finds its purpose, for man exists to carry 
out the work of the Kingdom. 

With Schleiermacher the conception goes deeper ; 
for religion is for him, not mere morals, but the 
freedom of the individual inspired with the love of 
God, and working for the realisation of the Highest 
and Best, by a self-surrender to God which is itself 
perfect freedom. Here we have “ Kant’s idea of the 
Kingdom of God, with the Romantic conception of 
individuality to give it meaning, and the doctrine of 
development to put it in motion.” * 

Ritschl then is a true successor of a line of thinkers 
extending from Kant through the whole Romantic 
school, in the emphasis laid on the Kingdom as the 
goal of a development. He differs from them in his 
conception of the goal and the mode of arriving at it. 

At the outset he shows the road by which he 
proposes to travel. It is the conception of Purpose. 
The Christian religion is unique in its teleological 
element. In thus placing Purpose rather than Cause 
in the forefront of his scheme, Ritschl adopts the only 
hopeful way of arriving at a satisfactory account of 
God, man, and the world. “The explanation of 
reality,” it has been said, “ is to be sought in a system 
of ends rather than of Causes.” # 

The idea of Purpose, however, was not “ grasped 
with a firm hand by Schleiermacher.”* Ritschl is a 


1 Oman, The Problem of Faith and Freedom, p. 228. 
2 Haldane, The Pathway to Reality, p. 298. 
3 Ritschl, Justification and Reconciliation, Vol. I., p. 444. 
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pioneer in taking account of its importance for 
systematic theology as a whole. 

Oman writes in his The Problem of Faith and Freedom 
(p. 358) : “ As Hegel took the point at which we test 
it—(the world)—to be reason, and Schleiermacher 
to be feeling, Ritschl took it to be will. The unity of 
experience Hegel sought to understand by the idea 
of process, Schleiermacher by the idea of plan, and 
Ritschl by the idea of purpose.” 

Herein again is another indication of the way in 
which Ritschl represents an essentially modern 
outlook. He is one of the forerunners of a new move- 
ment, which, tending to return to Fichte’s philosophy 
of the will, seeks in a highly practical spirit to apply 
the idea of purpose to the problem of life. 

It is then with this idea of Purpose that Ritschl 
now approaches the idea of God. Purpose implies a 
Person. The identification of God must be arrived at, 
not by making Him one with the world, the pantheist 
solution, but by the discovery of a Purpose running 
through the world and identifying God with that. 

The solution is to be a practical, not a theoretical 
one. It will have its roots in our own experience of 
life. The very limitations of our own personality will 
be the means of making us reach out to a perfect 
personality, that of God; and our experience of our 
own personality, standing over against a world which 
it partly conquers and is partly conquered by, lead us 
towards the knowledge of One who by virtue of his 
complete Personality is able to solve the difficulty we 
find in our human lives. Here is an echo of Lotze. 
What then are the marks of the perfect Personality, 
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which are to be sought with the idea of Purpose as 
the clue ? 

Ritschl’s treatment of this question must now be 
considered. He proceeds by a method of elimination 
—examining such possible grounds for regarding Him 
as a Person, as Holiness, Righteousness, J ustice, and 
clearing the ground by rejecting them all. “ Holiness 
is for various reasons not valid for Christianity.” The 
Socinian and Lutheran ideas of arbitrary and omni- 
potent Will betray the forms and features of a natural 
and rational theology. . Divine Justice leaves no room 
for the possibility of the reconciliation of man with 
God—and so forth. 

Thus by a series of successive dismissals Ritschl 
arrives at his own conclusion, viz. that ““ Theology in 
delineating the moral order of the world must take as 
its starting-point that conception of God. in which the 
relation of God to His Son is expressed, a relation 
which, by Christ’s mediation, is extended likewise to 
His Community.” * 

This conception is expressed in the term Loving 
Will, “ the truth that He has revealed, Himself to the 
Christian community as love. There is no other 
conception of equal worth beside this which need be 
taken into account.” ? 

“ Theology has performed its task when guided by 
the Christian idea of God and the conception of man’s 
blessedness in the Kingdom of God it exhibits com- 
pletely and clearly, both as a whole and in particular, 
the Christian view of the world and human life.”’ 
So Ritschl defines the aim of his theology. He has 

1 J. and R., p. 273. 2 Tbid., p. 11. 3 Ibid., p. 2738. 
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now three terms. God—Loving Will, the Kingdom, the 
world and human life. These terms have yet to be 
placed in relation. 

To proceed further with the idea of the Kingdom. 
It has a twofold function. It is God’s self-end in the 
first place, and the world-end in the second place. 
How it is both one and the other must be extracted 
from Ritschl’s works. 

In relation to the world the Kingdom is man’s end. 
in a double sense. Through it he reaches the greatest 
good—therein lies its religious function. Through it 
also he attains mastery over the world—the moral 
end. ‘“‘ The moral perfection of man in the Kingdom 
of God must be regarded as God’s final end in the 
world.”! ‘The conception of God which is given in 
the revelation received through Christ, and through 
which the heart of those who are reconciled through 
Christ attaches itself, is that of a loving Will which 
assures to believers spiritual dominion over the world 
and perfect moral fellowship in the Kingdom of God 
as the summum bonum.” ? 

And again, “ Freedom in God—the freedom of the 
children of God, is the private end of each individual 
Christian, as the Kingdom of God is the final end of all. 
And this double character of the Christian life, 
perfectly religious and perfectly ethical, continues, 
because its realisation in the life of the individual 
advances through the perpetual interaction of the 
two elements.” § 

The Kingdom of God is thus, as regards man, the 


1 J. and R., p. 320. ® Ibid., p. 326, 
3 Ibid., p. 18. 
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circumference which bounds man’s religious life in its 
twofold aspect as the goal of religion and the goal of 
morals. 

In an _ oft-quoted passage, Ritschl speaks of 
Christianity as resembling—not a circle described 
from a single centre, but an ellipse which is determined 
by two foci—the redemption of the individual, and 
the Kingdom of God. The individual redemption is 
found in forgiveness, and victory over the world, the 
social redemption achieved in the society which 
exists to carry out the work of God and in the giving 
effect to His Will. 

God is a Person, His Personality being described as 
Loving Will. This teleological conception is thus 
bound up by Ritschl with his central doctrine of the 
Kingdom, the instrument for the realisation of God’s 
purpose. 

Ritschl’s formal derivation of this result may now 
be summarised. : 

1. God reveals Himself through His Son to the 
Christian community as Loving Will. 

9. Love necessitates that the loved objects should 
be of like nature to the loving subject, viz. 
persons. 

3. Love aims at the promotion of the other’s 
personal end. 

4. The will of the lover must take up the personal 
end of the loved one and make it part of his own. 

What then is the “other” to which the Divine 
- Loving Will correlates itself ? 

It cannot be the natural world or the cosmos. In 
them there is nothing akin to God. 
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It can only be one or many personal beings. 

Consideration of the world shows that a multiplicity 
of persons, comprising a race, may be the object of the 
Divine love. 

But a multiplicity of persons—the human race for 
instance, qua multiplicity, is akin to Nature, not to 
God. 

The multiplicity must be reduced to a unity. 

This unity is found in the Christian community 
which has the Kingdom of God as its task. It is a 
supernatural unity arrived at through mutual and 
social action prompted by love. 

The Kingdom of God, therefore, is so far akin to 
the unity of the Divine Will, that it may be seen to be 
the object of the Divine Love. 

But Ritschl does not include all men within the 
scope of the Kingdom. Mankind at large is not, it 
appears, the object of the Divine Love. This would 
not accord with the idea of the Kingdom as conceived 
by Ritschl. The greater part of mankind are cut off, 
in order to fit into the “ Procrustean bed ” only the 
members of the Christian community. 

Nor is the Kingdom identical with the Church. 
“Those who believe in Christ constitute a Church, 
in so far as they express in prayer their Faith in God 
the Father or present themselves to God as men who 
through Christ are well-pleasing to Him. The same 
believers in Christ constitute the Kingdom of God in 
so far as, forgetting distinctions of sex, rank, or 
nationality, they act reciprocally from love.’ ! 

Critics of Ritschl have very naturally fastened on 

* J. and R., p. 285. 
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this development of the idea of God as showing that 
he is one who, throwing stones at all philosophical 
speculation, has at least a large glass side to his own 
house. In the reflection that the correlate of the love 
of God is a multitude of spirits, Ritschl undoubtedly 
incurs the retort of Orr that here is an eking out of 
experience by speculation which is illegitimate on his 
own strongly expressed principle. 

Moreover, not only is his construction highly 
speculative, but it adopts the very theory of know- 
ledge that he most strongly condemns. He has told 
us over and over again that we cannot know the thing 
in itself which rests behind the qualities or attributes. 
Yet in the proposition “ God is love ” he is far from 
wishing us to believe that He is but a subjective idea 
existing only in our own minds. His whole purpose is 
to prove the objective reality of God, as a Person, 
revealed as Loving Will. Admitted that this truly 
describes God, on Ritschl’s principles we cannot pass 
back from the phenomenon—the Loving Will, to the 
knowledge of a God-in-Himself, who may be so 
described. 

As soon then as Ritschl begins his constructive 
theology, and in the matter which is to form the very 
basis of it, he not only finds himself bound to enter 
into speculation, but is hampered by the consequences 
of an epistemology which has already caused him 
difficulties in clearing the way for his own thought. 
As he passes from his negative positions towards a 
positive teaching, the difficulties become the more 
obvious and great. In fact Ritschl eventually has to 
throw himself into the sea of metaphysics with his 
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hands tied, and its waves instead of supporting him, 
threaten every moment to engulf him. 

As we shall see later, he will not let us pass from 
our experience of God to the Nature of God—yet we 
must at the same time pass from our experience of 
Him to His Personality. 

Were it not for this barrier which he has set up 
against the free movement of thought, Ritschl’s 
results would be far more generally recognised. as of 
value. 

The conception of Purpose is the true starting- 
point for an approach to the problem of God and the 
world. The conception of God as Loving Will is 
truly, as Ritschl insists, the highest mode in which 
God’s existence can be expressed, though the objection 
that in making this idea the sole available one God 
is made “static” rather than “dynamic” is true. 
Ritschl in this, as in other matters, will allow of no 
truths as contributing to the main truth that he may 
be handling. It is that or nothing. So here “ Hither 
we must think of God as Loving Will or not at all.” 
Holiness, righteousness, justice, omnipotence are set 
aside as of no account. 

Yet Love is, as Ritschl contends, the supreme mark 
of Personality. It is therefore in the fullest degree 
true to identify the Personality of God with Loving 
Will. 

In his connection of the Person of God with the 
world, Ritschl also follows a line of thought entirely 
satisfactory. Stahl, on the contrary, argues that 
im conceiving God as Love in order to explain the 
Kingdom of God as the final end of the world, and 


‘ 
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therefore the world itself, God is lost in His own work. 
He cannot exist, much less be creator of the world— 
for the world is necessary to the idea of God, Who is 
incomplete without it. God, in other words, is but a 
shadowy reflection of the world. 

Against this it must be advanced that the Person- 
ality of God expressed as Loving Will—the highest 
category we can make use of, is the one best fitted 
to describe and account for the facts. The line of 
argument is well put by W. Temple in his lectures 
on The Nature of Personality. “Let us make the 
hypothesis that the one principle which governs the 
universe is the Purpose of a Person... . At once 
there is room for the multiplicity of finite person- 
alities : indeed they are needed : for if this Purpose 
is to be a Purpose of Love, the Love will need objects. 
We shall not be driven to regard our own minds as 
mere phases of the Divine Mind: and yet that Mind 
and Will are the origin of their existence. The 
familiar analogy of Fatherhood is the best : the son 
owes his existence to his father; but he is not his 
father. Our need of this Divine Will logically is that 
it may give unity to the world; and it can do this 
without itself being the world; we do not need to 
abolish differences in order to find the unity, for it is 
characteristic of Will that while remaining itself it 
can bring into being many other things.”’? 

We submit, against Garvie, who regards Ritschl 
as suppressing the self-possession which is necessary 
for personality, as well as self-communication— 
distinction as well as union with others—that it is 

1 The Nature of Personality, pp. 85, 86. 
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precisely in the idea of Love that both aspects are 
fully guarded. “ This pin-point of self-consciousness, 
in being negated, still finds its positive character.” 
Love finds self-possession in self-communication with 
others: “‘ He that loseth his life shall find it.” In 
reply to a further objection of the same exponent of 
Ritschlian thought, viz. “ how can an ideal for the 
human race with local and temporary existence be 
identified with God’s purpose for Himself ? ” one may 
suggest that the same line of argument might be 
employed to reject the possibility both of the Incarna- 
tion and expiatory death of our Lord. What we 
envisage under the forms of space and time is the 
Purpose of a Will of God which is neither local nor 
temporary, but eternal—what Ritschl himself de- 
scribes as ““ the steadfastness and the sameness of the 
intention of God’s Will in itself ’’—surely a better 
definition of eternity than that which describes it as 
“existence without beginning or end ’”—though here 
again Garvie speaks of “ most distorting results.” 

Far more weighty an objection against the Ritsch- 
han construction of the Kingdom is that urged by Dr. 
Orr with reference to the derivation of the religious 
end of the Kingdom in the attainment by it of the 
highest good—this being represented as consisting in 
Herrschaft or mastery over the world. It is pointed 
out that were man to advance by his own efforts to a 
greater mastery of the world order than he exercises 
at present—religion would become so much the less 
necessary to him, and the need of it might eventually 
disappear. 

We have met with the same objection, raised 
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by Stahlin, in connection with Ritschl’s account of 
the starting-point of religion. It is more important 
at this later stage of his theology. The struggle of 
man “recognising himself as part of the world, and 
at the same time as being capable of a spiritual 
personality able to attain to that dominion over 
the world, as opposed to limitation by it, which 
this capability gives him the right to claim,” + 
furnishes no guarantee that in the conflict the 
spiritual element will not be dragged down to 
the merely natural level. As a “spiritual per- 
sonality” of this sort, man might well ‘‘ gain the 
whole world” but “lose his own soul.” Ritschl bim- 
self seems to feel the weakness of his account, for 
though he makes the two activities—the first religious, 
the second ethical, correlated in that “ the religious 
‘duty of dominion over the world calls for the same 
effort of will as the ethical duty belonging to the 
Kingdom of God,’’? he lays stress, in the practical 
development of his system, on the moral rather than 
on the religious element. This is as one would expect, 
since his account of the latter 1s so insufficient. In 
this respect Hermann in particular is far stronger, and 
if one may so say charitably, far more spiritually- 
minded. He tells us, for instance, that “ the man 
who thinks of the good and wills it, enters by so doing 
into that inner state wherein he can see the God who is 
working upon him: and yet it is not in the moral 
activity itself that we rise to God, for we may agree in 


1 Ritschl, Instruction in the Christian religion, p. 179. (Swing, The 
Theology of Albrecht Ritschl.) 
2 Ibid., par. 37. 
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spirit with what is good or morally necessary without 
at the same time having God in mind.” ! The 
Christian “must seek to live in the eternal or he does 
not live sincerely to the God who desires to bring 
men to eternal life.”’ 

Hermann, however, makes no such “ regulative 
use’ of the conception of the Kingdom as does 
Ritschl, nor does Kaftan. The expression occurs no 
more frequently in their pages than it does in that of 
any other theologian without Ritschlian prepossession. 
If Harnack deals with the idea more fully, it is not in 
the characteristic Ritschlian sense, but only in con- 
nection with his examination of the elements of 
historic Christianity as a whole. When he does give 
definition to the idea, it has relation to the individual 
life. “The Kingdom has a triple meaning. First it is 
supernatural, a gift from above, not a product of the 
ordinary life. Secondly, it is a purely religious 
blessing, the inner link with the living God : thirdly, 
it is the most important experience that a man can 
have, that on which everything else depends.” ? _ 

That Ritschl’s followers practically ignore an 
element which he would have regarded as one of the 
foundations of his system, throws a curious light upon 
his influence as a teacher. His “school” certainly 
does not exist through slavish adherence to his con- 
clusions, even in all-important matters. It is to the 
impetus derived from his method—his disregard of 
traditional theory and desire to build on the facts of 
experience, coupled with his permeation with the 


1 The Communion of the Christian with God, pp. 166, 220. 
® Harnack, What is Christianity ? p. 64. 
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modern spirit, that his influence makes itself 
widely felt. 

There is ground for Oman’s criticism of Ritschl’s 
conception of God as Loving Will, that it is insufficient 
in that it fails to show how Christ embodies God’s 
gift of Power. Ritschl speaks, he says, as if our 
freedom in Christ were accomplished solely by the 
revelation of the moral qualities of God—particularly 
that of Loving Will. Love and Power are not con- 
nected. together by him—yet love must be demon- 
strated as Power. ‘““ Power becomes love and gains In 
power by being love.” 

Hermann recognises the need. of the demonstration 
of Christ’s Love as Power, and thus fills up what is 
lacking in Ritschl’s own works. In the early part of his 
small work Faith and Morals he examines both the 
conceptions of Power, and of the Moral Imperative. 
Dismissing the idea of the Almightiness of God as that 
of a Power who can perform all possibilities, and 
holding that “Faith in moral enthusiasm makes human 
life a Tragedy,” he makes faith to consist in the 
experience of the Person of Jesus, which comes upon 
a man as the unmistakable touch of a supernatural 
Power full of love and truth. 

Jesus is thus represented consistently by Hermann 
as the Owner and Giver of spiritual Power: as all- 
conquering Love, in fellowship with and submission to 
Whom, men alone become free. 

One other aspect of Ritschl’s idea of the Kingdom 
needs touching upon. The eschatological aspect of 
the Kingdom, to which so much attention has recently 
been directed, receives scant justice at his hands. 


ae 
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Indeed eschatology as a whole is a subject he barely 
glances at. In particular, as Dr. Robertson reminds 
us in his Regnum Dei, he fails to do justice to St. 
Augustine’s contribution to the subject ; though “ he 
sees in the Augustinian thought of the civitas Det on 
earth a great advance upon earlier Christian con- 
ceptions, in which the biblical idea of the Kingdom of 
God had, as he holds, been obscured.” + 


1 Regnum Dei, Robertson, p. 358, 


CHAPTER XII 
THE CHURCH AND ITS MEMBERSHIP 


jee the Hegelian position that God is 
not subject to the limitations of time, it 
follows in Ritschl’s thought that God’s self-end, 
the Kingdom of God, is not subject to those limita- 
tions. As God Himself pre-exists in a timeless 
order, so the Kingdom, as the object of His Divine 
Love, exists prior to the individuals who, under 
temporal conditions, belong to it. 

The two magnitudes which he has to consider are 
therefore not the accepted ones of a “ visible” and 
“ invisible ’ Church, but of an eternal organic whole 
and a local temporary existence. 

Difficulty is introduced by his use of the term 
“ Community ” (Gemeinde) to describe both of these 
magnitudes; so that it is sometimes uncertain to 
which of them he refers, but the difficulty could 
hardly be avoided, as will be seen in the exposition 
of his thought. 

The whole trend of thought since the Reformation 
with the accompanying rejection of the medieval 
idea of the Church had been to raise into necessary 
prominence the questions : What purpose does the 
Church serve in the religious sphere ? What is the 
relation of the Church to the Kingdom of God ? 

K 129 
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Kant regarded the Church as a necessary institu- 
tion, almost as a necessary evil; for its existence in 
a visible organised form, though it might serve to 
educate the community in the obedience of the moral 
law which is the goal of the Kingdom of God, had no 
closer relation to that aim. 

Schleiermacher, on the other hand, strongly as- 
serted the importance of the Church and its vital 
relation to the religious function in men: of the 
visible Church it is true that he has very little opinion. 
It is at best “an assembly of persons seeking re- 
ligion”:! but the Church regarded as “ the congrega- 
tion of faithful men” is essential to the realisation 
of human redemption. Therein is the conscious 
knowledge of Christ’s work: it is the earnest of an 
ideal religious association which is to be realised. in 
the future, in which the Kingdom of God, now in the 
making, shall be visibly manifest in the world. 

The visible Church, though so far removed from 
the ideal Church, is yet important as an organisation. 
Its institutions are binding and sacred, for they are 
the bond holding together the society which has 
at its end the Kingdom of God. The Protestant, 
intent on fulfilling the work of Christ, will find his 
place in a visible Church, but the actual form of this 
visible Church is unimportant : it is a vehicle for the 
external fellowship and mutual recognition of those 
who are engaged in Christ’s work. The association 
is necessary, for Salvation is accomplished not in 
isolation, but in and. through fellowship. Moreover, 
in the historic and visible Church lies the evidence 

1 Oman, The Problem of Faith and Freedom, p. 233. 
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that the life of Christ has been somehow perpetuated 
in the life of the organisation. | 

Ritschl follows Schleiermacher in teaching that 
the Church exists wherever men are living the Christ 
life, but he goes further in refusing to recognise the 
Church in the organisation called by that name. 
“It requires a good stout faith in the invisible, to 
trace amidst the chaos, abominations and trivialities 
of Church history, Christ’s advancing might over the 
world.”’ Yet a Church there must be—a true Church 
of which Christ is the Head, in which His work of the 
Kingdom must be consummated. It is real though 
invisible in its entirety. Hence it is in no sense the 
visible Church as commonly spoken of. Here is his 
reason for the use of the word. ‘‘ community ”—am- 
biguous because it is used of this organic whole which 
is the Church, connoted as the complex of all justified 
believers and the permanent result of the work of its 
Lord and Founder Jesus Christ, Whose influence 
it ever preserves and perpetuates. This pre-existent 
whole visibly exists in parts, and the name “ Com- 
munity ” is referred to this visible entity also ; the 
word “Church” being avoided because of the 
associations connected with that term, with its 
accepted divisions of “ visible” and “ invisible,” 
which Ritschl is anxious to keep distinct from his 
own entirely different conception. | 

In Christianity everything is related to redemption 
through Jesus: to spiritual redemption, i.e. to that 
freedom from guilt and power over the world which 
is to be won through the realised Fatherhood of God 

“Freedom in God—the freedom of the children 
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of God—is the private end. of each individual Christian 
as the Kingdom of God is the final end of all.” 

Since the self-end of God and the attainment by 
man of the highest blessedness are alike found in the 
Kingdom of God, and this Kingdom is being realised 
through the true Church, of which Christ is the Head, 
and in which His Revelation abides, all Christians 
must come to Christ through the Church—not as 
Schleiermacher would have it—to the Church through 
Christ. The apparent return of Ritschl here to the 
Roman doctrine, “ extra ecclesiam nulla salus,” of 
course arises merely from the use of the word 
“ Church ”—for it is not the ecclesiastical organisa- 
tion which he conceives as such. The difference 
according to Hermann is this: that whereas according 
to the Catholic conception, the essential thing is to 
suffer or have imposed on us a state of dependence 
on the church, with Ritschl the essential point is that 
in the light of our knowledge of Christ we should 
understand our dependence on the Christian brother- 
hood to be the expression of the grace of God that 
is turned towards us. Ritschl’s own definitions of 
the two magnitudes are as follows : 

“* The Church consists of those who believe in Christ 
in so far as they express by prayer their faith in God 
the Father, or present themselves to God as the men 
well pleasing to Him through Christ. 

“The Kingdom of God consists of those who believe 
in Christ in so far as they act mutually from love and 
so produce the community of moral dispositions and 
moral goods which extends in all possible degrees to 
the limits of the human race.” 
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The “ Community ” as existing in a temporal order 
of things, with a recognisable authority, is to that 
extent visible: as a timeless order it is an object of 
faith. With regard to the visible temporal aspect : as 
the work of the Christian is to attain his own self-end 
of victory over the world and to help to carry out God’s 
self-end, he will enter into the society of those who 
are seeking to accomplish the same task. “ Christians 
must learn to know one another as such in their 
worshipping functions in order to secure for them- 
selves the motives for their combination by mutual 
action from love. On the other hand, the whole 
compass of their activity serves the purpose of giving 
help to the maintenance and extension of the wor- 
shipping community.” 

On the other hand, the rule of love which is the 
driving power of the Kingdom is too great to be con- 
tained within the boundaries of any visible organisation. 

Ritschl here, as elsewhere, carries his truth to the 
point where it becomes an error. In his anxiety to 
identify the true Church with those who are genuine 
members of Christ and not mere adherents to an 
external organisation, he refuses to recognise the 
extent to which the spiritual life is indebted to the 
visible Society for its nurture and nourishment, and 
is false both to New Testament and later Christian 
history in making the ecclesia merely an external 
organisation for worship. As Garvie remarks, 
“ Surely its worship includes communion with God, 
which inspires devotion and loyalty to His Kingdom, 
and which affords them the wisdom and. power which 
they need in its service.” 


1 The Ritschlian Theology, p. 336. 
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As regards the true Church—the supra-temporal 
order—it was the object of the Divine Love before 
the individuals who belong to it. The fundamental 
act of God towards man in relation to this eternal 
order is justification. 

Justification, with which Ritschl equates Recon- 
ciliation and Forgiveness, is the acceptance of 
sinners into communion with God. Believers be- 
longing to Christ are for His sake received into the 
same relation with God that Christ holds. Justifica- 
tion is thus established as part of the logical con- 
struction of the ideal relation of the Church to Christ 
and God, Who chose it as the means for the realisa- 
tion of the Kingdom on earth. It is a supra-temporal 
creative act of God. But the experience of justifica- 
tion and atonement is individual, not collective. It 
refers in the first place to the whole of the Christian 
community, which maintains in integrity the gospel 
of the grace of God in Christ as the immediate means 
of its existence, and to individuals in accordance 
with this rule, that these through faith in the Gospel 
enrol themselves in the community. 

Here we have the source of Ritschl’s contention 
that in order to be justified it is essential that a man 
first reckon himself one of the community. It is 
only as he does so that he receives the reconciliation 
with God, that freedom of forgiveness which makes 
him able to take his share in the Kingdom of which 
Christ is the Head, and to give himself up to its 
service. “ The right relation to Christ is conditioned 
historically, as logically, by the community of be- 
hevers ; historically, because one always finds the 
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latter in existence, when one attains to faith, and 
when one does not reach this goal without its influ- 
ence: logically, because no action of Christ upon men 
can be represented unless in accordance with the 
standard of the preceding intention of Christ to found. 
a community.” 

According to this view justification is brought into 
relation with the “two foci” of which Ritschl 
speaks, viz. the redemption of the individual and the 
Kingdom of God. The forgiveness of sin, reconcilia- 
tion, or justification, which in spite of the sinner’s 
imperfection brings pardon and places him in a right 
relation to God, is appropriated by individual faith in 
Christ, giving him victory over the world ; and this 
faith is “the permanent directing the Will to the 
final purpose of God and Christ which the believer 
for his own sake maintains ’—that is to say, the 
individual appropriates the good that belongs to the 
community, by accepting the task of accomplishing 
God’s will of Love—the work for which the Kingdom 
exists. 

Reconciliation has thus, as Oman puts it, its 
demonstration not in feeling, but a practical attitude. 

As Ritschl’s whole position with regard to the 
Church is antagonistic to the medieval conception 
of it as an organisation of ecclesiastical institutions 
and official doctrines, so he sets up, in his doctrine of 
Justification, a conception strongly opposed to the 
Roman Catholic view of it as an infusion of righteous- 
ness, and to the orthodox Protestant view of it as 
the remission of penalty on account of Christ’s sub- 
stitutionary suffering. 
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His object is to express a relation of man to God 
and Christ which shall at the same time include a 
distinctive position of the believer to the world. 
This he finds in justification, whereby the sinner who 
previously, in his distrust of God, felt and showed 
himself to be dependent on the world, by his con- 
fidence in God’s forgiveness of his sins gains the 
secret of victory over,it and wins life eternal. 

His theory, whatever its weaknesses, has the strong 
merit of bringing terms which in the older theology 
have been attached to “ operations’ but remotely 
connected with the world of actual, living, spiritual 
strife and struggle, into direct connection with that 
experience. 

The changed status of the forgiven reconciled 
Christian as thus set forth by Ritschl, invites ques- 
tions as to his teaching with regard to the Holy Spirit. 
It is his contention that the Power of the Spirit is 
not operative on man after the manner of some 
physical force, setting him in motion “ with a kind 
of natural necessity,” but that the regenerate life 
is brought about by a relationship in which man co- 
operates with God at the same time that he receives 
a gift of His Power. This accords with what has 
already been said of the emphasis laid by Ritschl on 
the practical spiritual struggle involved in the religious 
life. 

It is a fundamental idea with him that God’s pur- 
pose is worked out through man’s co-operation; a 
co-operation which he is free to give or to with- 
hold. In allying himself with God man finds his 
true freedom and wins eternal life. This is brought 
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out in the doctrine of the Kingdom of God in its 
double aspect of being God’s self-end and man’s 
self-end also, the Revelation of which is given in 
Christ. 

Thus we are prepared to find Ritschl defining the 
Spirit in such a way as to bring the definition into 
relationship with this twofoldedness of the Kingdom. 
The Holy Spirit is, in reference to God, the knowledge 
which God has of Himself. It must be noted care- 
fully that Ritschl begins thus by speaking of the 
Holy Spirit as He is with regard to God, in view of 
what follows. He is “ at the same time an attribute 
of the Christian community.” The reason given for 
this further statement is that the Christian as a 
member of the community has, in Christ, the know- 
ledge of God which corresponds with God’s self- 
knowledge. In devoting themselves to the realisa- 
tion of the Kingdom, Christians have also a common 
aim and motive. This also is an attribute or opera- — 
tion of the Holy Spirit. 

Ritschl strongly deprecates the accusation, made 
by Weiss, that he has removed the Holy Spirit from 
the body of Christian doctrine. “T have,” he says, 
conceived of the Holy Spirit as the ground of the 
common consciousness of sonship with God, as the 
motive and divine power of the supra-mundane re- 
ligious and moral life of the community.’”’? 

Of this passage Swing asserts that “ we have here 
as strong a proof as could well be given that Ritschl’s 
theory of knowledge, when he applies it to the doctrine 
of the Holy Spirit, does not in his thought deny 

1 Theol, and Meta., p. 42. 
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reality, but affirms it in a most positive and realistic 
way.” } 

Apparently Ritschl teaches that the relation to God 
in Christ being a continuous and ever-present fact in 
the life of the Christian community, so the know- 
ledge of God, which is the work of the Holy Spirit, 
partakes of the same character. 

It is not a once-communicated knowledge, kept 
alive by the human efforts of the community and 
handed on from age to age—God Himself as Know- 
ledge and Power gives Himself to those who identify 
themselves with Christ. 

Professor Denney does not do justice to Ritschl in 
saying that “ the Holy Spirit is no more than the com- 
mon spirit of the Christian community.” * 

He here ignores Ritschl’s explicit statement that 
the Holy Spirit is God’s self-knowledge, into relation 
with which members of the community are brought. 
It seems abundantly clear that, as Garvie puts it, 
the community is the medium, not the substitute for 
the spirit, and Ritschl, we think, would entirely 
endorse Professor Denney’s own words, “ The Spirit 
is, So to speak, Christ’s alter ego ; it is He who is with 
us in the Spirit: it is God who, through the Spirit, 
makes our hearts a habitation for Himself.” * 

The weaknesses of the Ritschlian teaching lie not 
in any such lowering of the Spirit to the mere aim of 


a human society, as he is accused of, but in other 
directions. | 


1 The Theology of Albrecht Ritschl, p. 105. 
2 Denney, Studies in Theology, p. 156. 
§ Ibid., p. 157. 
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We quite agree with Denney that the very word 
“ Spirit ” is subtle and evasive and hard to deal with ; 
therefore there is some excuse for any insufficiency 
in the efforts of those who would produce a clear-cut 
doctrine; yet that Ritschl is “ boundlessly vague a 
(Oman) must be admitted. On his own principles, he 
cannot adopt the traditional explanation wherein the 
various attributes and workings of the Spirit are 
regarded as the marks of the Nature of a Divine 
Person. With any such attempt to penetrate behind 
the attributes to the thing-in-itself which is their 
cause, he will have nothing to do. Accordingly the 
doctrine of the Spirit as the Third Person in a Divine 
Trinity is left out of consideration by him, and 
nothing remains but to leave the conception in an 
entirely fluid state. 

As the Community is alone the subject of redemp- 
tion in Christ, so according to Ritschl is the Spirit’s 
working confined within the same sphere. “It is 
forbidden that anyone should assert his relation to 
the Holy Spirit by an observation of himself in which 
he should isolate himself from all others.” Ritschl, 
in his aversion to any and every sort of mysticism, 
pietism, or individualism, in spiritual experience, goes 
so far as to deny the operation of the Holy Spirit 
wn the souls of men as individuals, and apart from 
their corporate relationship in the Christian body. 
In this utterly unwarranted exclusiveness his fol- 
lowers do not follow him. 

Hermann is careful to guard himself against mis- 
interpretations such as that of Professor Denney, 
quoted above. He makes it plain that the Holy Spirit 
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is a Power raised above an earthly capacity. In his 
Communion of the Christian with God, the word Spirit 
is not so much as mentioned, but the work is full of 
witness to the presence of a Power such as is de- 
scribed in Pauline phrase as “the Spirit of Jesus.” 
Nor is his work marred by the exclusiveness with 
regard to the operations of the Spirit which charac- 
terise his master. 

It has been noted with regard to the Kingdom of 
God, and Justification, that they belong to an 
eternal order. They are of the Will of God which 
is static or unchanging. Change only enters into the 
matter on the human side, when the sinner comes to 
the consciousness of the justification which has always 
existed and receives it as a member of the community. 

Orr finds in this conception an obvious paradox— 
either the sinner is forgiven before he believes, or he 
is already made the child of God before he is forgiven. 
Ritschl, he says, sometimes makes faith the condition 
of justification, and sometimes speaks of faith as 
called forth by justification. | 

The tincture of Hegelianism here strangely found 
im a severely practical theology, still deserves 
respect. The “static” will of God in its totality, 
may legitimately be conceived as being superior to 
the subordinate divisions of “past, present, and 
future.” Asa writer! points out, the Prayer Book 
frequently uses words which, regarded as referring 
to a sequence of events in time, are unreal, and 
can only be understood when regarded as a setting 
forth eternal timeless truths in logical sequence and 

1 In the Hebbert Jowrnal (January, 1907). 
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relationship ; as when, for instance, a prayer for for- 
giveness follows directly after an absolution in which 
forgiveness is regarded as given. 

Ritschl has the respectable company of many 
great theologians and philosophers as well as the 
compilers of the Prayer Book, in using words of place 
or time for matters, which, “ because they are present 
to this place or time, are not therefore hindered from 
being in like manner present at another or some 
other place or time ” (Anselm’s Monologion, eh rE). 

In support of this. conception, Hermann quotes 
Luther, who warns us to beware “ of thinking that 
the act of forgiveness is all done in a single moment, 
when the absolution is pronounced.””! The forgiveness 
of sins is “a process that is going on in the whole 
Kingdom of Christ which lasts for ever without 
ceasing”; and for his own part he adopts a like 
view, regarding it as “not necessary that the 
certainty of forgiveness should always come first om 
point of time in the life of faith.” The italics in 
this passage are Hermann’s own. 

Hermann, who throughout uses the simple phrase 
of Christian devotion where Ritschl adopts the severer 
language of the theologian, may again be quoted in 
summarising the Ritschlian teaching. ““ When we our- 
selves have found our God, and so have become new 
men, then are we linked with Christians in fellowship, 
not only by our joy in that fellowship, but also by the 
life it gives us. It is this power of bringing our new 
life into being that gives to the Christian Church its 
name of ‘mother.’ And since we see that in her 

1 Hermann, The Communion of the Christian with God, p. 193. 
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alone do we meet with the Creator and Redeemer, 
she becomes to us an element in that divine act by 
which we know that in the midst of this world, we 
have been set within the Kingdom of God.”’! 

1 Hermann, The Communion of the Christian with God, p. 193. 


CHAPTER XIII 
CHRISTOLOGY 


INCE Purpose is the clue to the meaning of life 
in Ritschl’s view, Revelation must consist of a 
disclosure of God’s Purpose. It must make known 
God’s object in the world, and thus the object of 
the world itself; and in so doing enable man to take 
his place in the scheme as fellow-worker with God 
in bringing about His Purpose. 
That religion only can claim to possess the perfect 
revelation which can point to a Founder who pos- 
sesses the fullest significance from this point of view. 
In approaching the Person of Christ, therefore, as 
Founder of the Christian religion, and in forming a 
religious estimate of Him, we must start with the 
conception of Purpose. God’s Purpose for the 
world, Christ’s own Purpose, the purpose of man 
as acting in the world, must all be passed in review. 
The unity in which all these are embraced is found 
by Ritschl in the Kingdom of God wherein God’s 
Loving Will is being realised, and through which 
man reaches the satisfaction of his deepest needs, as 
a spiritual personality claiming to dominate nature 
and attain the highest good. Christ is judged by us 
to be God, because of the interrelation between His 
life’s vocation and His peculiar relation to God in 


connection with the Kingdom. 
148 
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Thus at the outset, Ritschl makes it plain that any 
doctrine of Christ must be formulated from the 
teleological starting-point already adopted in his 
derivation of the idea of God. The perfect Revela- 
tion of God in Christ is found in the maintenance by 
Him of a “ perfect relation to God, the result of which 
appears in His whole life’s vocation.” } 

In connection with this conception of vocation, 
Ritschl puts his own interpretation on the orthodox 
formula of the threefold Offices of Christ. According 
to him, the priestly and prophetic functions are sub- 
ordinate to the third or kingly Office, which is the 
highest and inclusive term. It is related to the fact 
of our Lord’s Herrschaft or Dominion over the world. 
That kingship was shown in His perfect obedience to 
the Father’s will, in His patience and willing sur- 
render of Himself in death, by which He gained a 
greater victory. Dominion over the world is the 
special attribute of God. Jesus is Divine in thus 
displaying the perfect Mastery over it, and therefore 
the kingly Office best describes Him in terms of His 
vocation and the attainment of His Purpose. As 
King He reveals God to man, and is thus Prophet. 
As King He represents man to God in His ideal life, 
and is thus Priest. Both as Prophet and Priest He is 
exercising sovereignty. 

Professor Denney writes, “It may be freely 
granted that there is an imposing consistency and 
simplicity in this way of reading the life and death 
of our Saviour. It seems to me abundantly successful 
in its criticisms of the munus triplex of traditional 

1 Oman, The Problem of Faith and Freedom, p. 369. 
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theology”; and again, “ by introducing the conception 
of vocation—in the interpretation of Christ’s life, 
Ritschl has given unity to a department of theology 
which had suffered much from excessive analysis.” 

With this appreciation, Professor Denney combines 
a strong criticism of the Ritschlian position :1 the 
chief point of which is that to him it appears that 
Ritschl does not safeguard the distinction between 
man and Christ the God-man. “ What He has to do 
is to be Man ”—“ He is to fulfil the vocation assigned 
to Adam—have dominion.” But this criticism must 
be taken in conjunction with the fact that Professor 
Denney regards Ritschl as denying the Resurrection 
of our Lord, in which case the “ vocation ” of our 
Lord would, indeed, not be other than that of the 
ideal man: whereas the true Ritschlian conception 
is of One who in the fulfilment of His vocation com- 
pels us to think of Him as the Lord who holds in His 
grasp both ourselves and that infinite realm by which 
our life is conditioned. 

In his Philosophy of the Christian Religion, Dr. 
Fairbairn differentiates Christianity from the other 
world-faiths in that the position assigned to its 
Founder is in complete agreement with His ideas, 
and with His own consciousness of Himself. Whereas, 
e.g. in Buddhism, the position assigned to its founder, 
by virtue of which alone it becomes a religion, was a 
fundamental contradiction to its founder’s ideas. 

Ritschl emphasises the same fact in starting to 
discuss Christ’s Person and Life work. His relation 
to His followers is of a different sort from that of the 

1 Studies in Theology, pp. 189-41, 
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other founders of religion to theirs. While they are 
“slightly different men” elevated from among 
others, Christ alone is He who did not need to be 
redeemed. The difference between His religion and 
all others is not only an outward distinction of 
doctrines and precepts—which estimation would give 
Christianity only a relative value. In Christ alone 
do we find that Master and disciples are united 
organically, and that by means of a common Purpose 
or Vocation in a redeemed Fellowship. Schleier- 
macher is recognised as having done justice to the 
peculiar value and inner excellence of Christianity in 
this respect. 

The vocation is thus described by Ritschl: “ Jesus 
was conscious of a new and hitherto unknown relation 
to God, and said so to His disciples ; and His aim was 
to bring His disciples into the same attitude to the 
world as His own, and to the same estimate of them- 
selves, that under these conditions He might enlist 
them in the world-wide Kingdom of God, which He 
knew to be not only His own business but theirs.” 

Ritschl thus discovers a solidarity existing between 
Christ and Christians in an ideal of self-realisation, 
which He Himself worked out, and which He enables 
His disciples to see and pursue. 

He is the perfect Revelation of God because, by 
virtue of his peculiar relation to God, He lived a life 
of mastery over the world, such as makes possible 
a similar mastery (life eternal) for His followers. This 
thought, Ritschl says, had already found utterance 
in the expression of Greek Catholicism that God 

1 J. and ft., p. 386. 
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became man in order that man might become God— 
but since Augustine it had become unproductive. 

Jesus is conscious of realising the ultimate pur- 
pose of God, and amid every variety or presentation 
He attributes to His life as a whole, “ The worth of 
being the instrument of the complete self-revelation 
of God.”! St. John, seeking to realise the impression 
made on his own mind of the work of Christ’s life as 
a whole, expresses it thus—that the Divine revelation 
is a human person. 

But this religious estimate of Jesus, that God is 
not merely with Him, but in Him, and that His love 
to men is identical with the love of God, has to be 
alternated with others which express the ethical 
estimate of Christ, under the category of human 
freedom.2 Here Ritschl turns to the moral self-end 
which in his scheme goes together with the religious 
self-end. ‘The two must be looked for side by side ; 
indeed it is to the ethical self-end, seen in the light 
of Christ’s unique vocation to establish the King- 
dom, that one first turns. The religious estimate must 
be added to it.’”?? “ The fundamental condition of the 
ethical apprehension of Jesus is contained in the 
statement, that what Jesus actually was and accom- 
plished, that He is in the first place for Himself.” * 

It is here that Ritschl breaks new ground in ap- 
proaching the Person of Christ. The old. theologians, 
he tells us, could not bring themselves to see that 
Jesus was working towards His own self-end, because 
they were preoccupied with the thought of His work 
for others. The truth is that Christ is realising His 


1 J.and R., p.436. ? Ibid., p. 439. * Ibid, p. 450. * Ibid., p. 448. 
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own self-end, realises the end of others, and has shown 
the way of salvation to the world. 

This way of salvation is found in the community 
(Gemeinde) of the Kingdom—which consists of all 
those who, knowing God as Love through the 
Revelation of Jesus, accept His authority and adopt 
Love as the ruling principle of life, and its realisation 
as not only Christ’s own vocation but theirs. 

Jesus is the perfect revelation ; He is judged to be 
God because of this perfect identity with God’s very 
Purpose and Self-end. In fulfilling His own vocation 
He maintains Himself in a perfect relation to God. 
‘He that hath seen Me hath seen the Father.” 

Whatever criticism may be directed against Ritschl 
with regard to his dismissal of the accepted formulas 
of Christ’s Nature, he is wholly convinced that Jesus 
is fully Divine—that He is very God, as the perfect 
embodiment of God’s will of Love. The Godhead of 
Jesus is arrived at by a value judgment—a judgment 
of His worth—but as said in an earlier chapter, this 
must not be taken to mean that it does not deal with 
reality. The ideas of worth and purpose are claimed 
by Ritschl to be the ways in which religion arrives 
at the truth. “To the end we require not merely 
intelligent consideration, but an attitude of the will.” 
“ All religious truth is revelation on God’s side and 
judgment of worth on man’s.”’! 

It has been objected that this line of thought re- 
duces Christ to the mere ideal of humanity. Ritschl’s 
followers stoutly deny this consequence. Hermann’s 
work, The Commumon of the Christian with God, over 

1 Oman, The Problem of Faith and Freedom, p. 365. 
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and. over again reiterates that the Ritschlian teaching 
deals, not with ideas associated with Christ, but with 
His Person. “The Deity of Christ can only be ex- 
pressed by saying that the mind and will of the 
Everlasting God stands before us in the historical 
will of this man.” We “ Behold in Him the Living 
and Working God.” } 

But it is not by argument that this faith in 
the Deity of Christ is arrived at. His Personality can 
only reveal itself to such as are lifted by it. ‘“ Hence 
the picture of His inner life could be preserved in His 
Church or ‘fellowship’ alone.” Itis not the possession 
of any sum of thoughts that makes a man a Christian ; 
it is the sense of a new life which comes to him in 
communion with the Jesus he meets in the Gospels. 
When the question is raised as to how all this accords 
with the traditional dogma of the twofold “ Nature * 
of Christ, Ritschl answers that the dogma is entirely 
unsatisfactory. ‘‘ The nature of God and the Divine 
we can only know in its essence by determining its 
value for our salvation.” * Our judgment of Christ’s 
Person is a value judgment of a direct kind—it does 
not belong to the sphere of disinterested. scientific 
knowledge. With a characteristic impatience the 
whole of the traditional dogma is swept aside as so 
much lumber. Yet as Oman says, “Though the 
doctrine of Christ’s two natures may be no adequate 
expression of the truth, and may add nothing to 
our thought and little to our faith, it at all events 


1 Communion of the Christian with God, pp. 138, 139. 
2 [bid., p. 61. 
3 J. and R., p, 398. 
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Aus ¥ 
recognises a mystery of practical significance.” * 


Fertile and suggestive as Ritschl’s experimental 
method is, he falls here into the danger of all pioneers 
in a certain blindness to our impatience towards 
facts to right or left of the road he is cutting. Her- 
mann is far more sympathetic than his master to the 
traditional dogma, though holding as closely as 
Ritschl himself to the experimental method. “ Of 
course,”’ he says, ‘‘ the thought which the old Church 
dogma expresses may be confessed as a derivative 
corollary from this experience. Jor let anyone 
stand in such a relation towards Jesus that the reality 
of this Man in history touches him as the redeeming 
action of the Personal God upon his own soul, then 
such an one cannot help thinking that the divine and 
the human nature are united in Jesus in spite of the 
contrast between them.” ? 

Here is indicated a possibility of “ reflection ” 
which Ritschl himself could not indeed allow. For 
“ nature ” and. “ substance ”’ are descriptions of that 
thing-in-itself which he emphatically asserts to be 
unknowable. Once more then we find his epistemology 
hampering him. Whereas he enriches Christian 
thought with his derivation of the Person of Christ 
through the thought of vocation or Purpose, he 
does so only by simultaneously robbing it of concep- 
tions which, though in no way adequate, are not on 
that account to be dismissed as worthless, even if we 
agree with Hermann that the modern method is 
“ richer ” in content. 


1 Oman, op. cit., p. 395. 
* The Communion of the Christian with God, p. 142. 
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In view of the accusations of Unitarianism which 
have been frequently levelled against the Ritschlian 
school, it must be insisted on that in refusing to 
accept the Athanasian doctrine of the nature of 
Christ and in rejecting the Trinitarian formula, they 
do not make Jesus mere man. Their whole position 
is an attempt to show that the certainty of that 
Godhead of Christ, which is a fundamental fact of 
faith for them, is reached not through the categories 
of “Nature” and “ Substance,” but through’ the 
redeeming action of the Personal God made known 
to men as a reality in the Jesus of history and ex- 
perience. It is open to their opponents to say that 
they have mistaken the path to the heights, and 
that the old beaten track of Chalcedon is the better 
way ; but incommon fairness it must be admitted that 
they are striving to reach the summit where Christ 
is known as God, in common with all Christians, and 
have not turned aside to conquer a lower peak where 
He is only the ideal Man, as the Unitarians have done. 
Indeed, one would go further and say that their 
doctrine deals with first stages of the journey of faith. 
It shows how man begins to climb from the valley of 
experience where the road begins which links the 
life of men to that of God; and though in order to 
attain the fullest view of which man is capable, it 
will be necessary still to tread the stony track of 
intellectual speculation, of which the Trinitarian. 
formula is the expression, one must acknowledge that 
to attain the point where +4 becomes of real service 
to the religious life one must start as Ritschl would 
have us do, from the foot of the mountain, where 
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the life of men begins to rise to join itself with the 
Life of God. 

Dr. Garvie sums up the position in a temperate 
spirit when he acquits Ritschl of denying the Divinity 
of Christ, and attributes to him the intention of 
giving it the most adequate expression, but at the 
same time urges that an object of God’s knowing, 
especially a personal object, forces us to recognise 
that a necessary truth about God’s being is expressed, 
however imperfectly, in the orthodox doctrine of the 
Trinity ; and furthermore that the doctrine of the 
two natures, admittedly unsatisfactory, recognises 
a necessity for our thought which Ritschl’s view 
ignores ; but that Ritschl has the merit of beginning 
the proof of our Lord’s divinity where it ought to 
begin, with the historical life and work. 

A further objection to the Ritschlian conception 
of Christ is that it renders His pre-existence and post- 
existence merely ideal. Stahlin, for instance, says 
that “when Ritschl teaches that Christ has pre- 
existence and eternal deity so far as being ‘ the head 
and lord of the Kingdom of God,’ ‘He is an eternal 
object of the love of God,’ and that ‘He conse- 
quently existed eternally to God even as He appeared. 
to us under the limitations of time,’ he denies real 
premundane existence to Christ.” The fact is that 
he refuses to dogmatise on the “nature” of Christ 
altogether. The nearest approach to a positive state- 
ment is the following: “ The eternal Godhead of 
the Son is perfectly intelligible only as object of the 
Divine mind and will, that is, only for God Himself, 
But if at the same time we discount, in the case of 
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God, the interval between purpose and accomplish- 
ment, then we get the formula that Christ exists for 
God eternally as that which He appears to us under 
the limitations of time. But only for God, since for 
us, as pre-existent, Christ is hidden.” Dr. Garvie 
holds that this points beyond an ideal pre-existence ; 
Mozley, quoting the passage, thinks otherwise, 
though it “ may go to show that an ideal pre-existence 
is as real an one as thought can conceive, since it is 
actually effected in God’s purpose, so that Christ’s 
life on earth is outside temporal limitation for God.” 

This seems to be precisely what Ritschl does mean, 
although it smacks of the Hegelianism which he has 
formally discarded. When he speaks of the Loving 
Will of God, he is speaking of a timeless and eternal 
truth. His Purpose has relation to time and takes 
effect in time. It is only in a world-order subject to 
time’s changes that we know It at work, but the 
Will of God Itself is not subject to time conditions, 
and operates in an “eternal Now.” We speak of 
Christ as the creator; not as One who called the 
world into being at a definite moment in time, but 
as One who wills it from all eternity. It is useless to 
speculate as to the mode of existence of God who is 
known to us only through His world-relations. “ As 
pre-existent Christ is hidden,” Ritschl says. Pace 
Stahlin, Ritschl does not “assert the volition of 
something that has yet to exist, therefore which does 
not yet exist.”? There is no “ yet ” in the eternal 
Will which is the “‘ unchanging principle of the actual 
changes of the world.” 

1 Ritschlianism, p. 187. * Stahlin, Kant, Lotze, and Raitschl, p. 207. 
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Although Ritschl is accused of a false exegesis 
of St. Paul with regard to the personal pre-existence 
of Christ, evidence comes from most orthodox quar- 
ters that his conception is not foreign to the thought 
of the great apostle. In Sanday and Headlam’s com- 
mentary on the Epistle to the Romans two pages 
of close print! are devoted to the expansion of teach- 
ing—‘not exactly discoveries,” but “bearing a 
freshness of insight ”’—on a group of Pauline concep- 
tions concerning the crucifixion and resurrection of 
our Lord, wherein they are set forth as acts exhibited 
indeed in time, in an historical reality, but yet eternal 
acts. 

With regard to the Prologue to the Fourth Gospel, 
we have Westcott’s comment that “the absolute 
eternal immanent relations of the Persons of the 
Godhead furnish the basis of revelation,” and further, 
in his note on the words, “ in the beginning the Word 
was,” he says, “the ‘being’ of the Word is thus 
necessarily carried beyond the limits of time, though 
the pre-existence of the Word is not definitely stated. 
The simple affirmation of existence in this connection 
suggests a loftier conception than that of pre-exist- 
ence ; which is embarrassed by the idea of time.’’* 

One can hardly blame Ritschl for refusing to 
dogmatise when St. John is silent; and though we 
read. in St. John’s Gospel of the glory of the eternal 
Word which He had “ before the world was,” that 
too refers to a “ supra-temporal ‘ possession’ be- 


1 Sanday, Romans, pp. 164, 165. 
> Ibid., p. 248. 
3 Ibad., p. 166. 
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longing and answering to the very nature of the 
Son.’’} 

Ritschl examines both the Johannine and Pauline 
passages which refer to this subject, finding in them 
two types—that of St. John, above referred to, and 
the Pauline conception, “Christ the Lord.” He 
finds in both cases that the historical Christ is spoken 
of, and regarded, as the image and revelation of God 
and. the end of creation. 

Professor Orr asks whether the future of Christ’s 
existence is entirely ideal, and says that if He is 
completely hidden in the glorified state, we must, to 
give any worth to the conception of Christ, practically 
convert it into terms of the posthumous influence of 
His personality. Hermann, who speaks more plainly 
than his master in this connection, shows that this 
is a distortion of the Ritschlian teaching. He re- 
pudiates entirely the idea that “ posthumous influ- 
ence ” is the ground of Christian faith. “ Tt is useless 
to appeal to the power which the Spirit of Christ 
exercises in history. For the purpose of the present 
discussion that is a poor staff on which to lean.” ? 
What he does assert is that “ we find ourselves in the 
presence of God, because we cannot think of the 
personal life of Jesus as something that could ever 
be given over to annihilation . .. we desire to commune 
with God: the way to that communion is to hold to 
the Christ of history and live in the confidence that 
the exalted One is with us.” We must “ grasp the 
thought that Jesus lives now, perfected and free from 


1 Westcott, Commentary of St. John’s Gospel, p. 2. 
2 Communion of the Christian with God, p. 223, 
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all earthly limits.” Those who know the exalted 
Christ “ must-be already in possession of the faith 
itself, which then gives birth to the idea that Christ 
lives and rules.”! But “the believer must not fly 
beyond these limits which are drawn around him 
while as yet his faith has to conflict with earthly 
experiences. He must admit that the risen Christ is 
still hidden from him.” 

Passages such as the above, and many others of the 
kind which are frequent in Hermann, express a full 
“ confidence that the exalted One is with us’; but 
they strongly contend that it is only through His 
historical manifestation that we come into relation 
with Him. Not that the historical manifestation 
exhausts our communion. It is not with this alone 
that religion has to do, as Orr would make Hermann 
say, but the relation with the risen Christ comes 
through faith, not through experience. It is a deduc- 
tion of faith arising from the historical revelation, 
not an actual objective experience standing per se. 
If we have definite knowledge of the exalted Christ 
im any more immediate sense, what need of the 
revelation of the Incarnate life, and what use is there 
for faith; “ the evidence of things not seen ”’ ? 

But that Hermann does firmly believe in a personal 
pre-existence, is shown in a passage from him quoted 
by Dr. Garvie (Ritschlian Theology, p. 292), where he 
distinctly expresses this faith, with the comment that 
personal pre-existence is, it is true, a contradictory 
expression, and “ yet the only one that might be at 
our command : which, therefore, will have its saving 


truth.” 
' Communion of the Christian with God, p. 222. 
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The Ritschlian school, if that term be used to in- 
clude those who adopt the general lines of Ritschl’s 
teaching, is not, however, undivided on this subject. 

Kaftan, whose tendency throughout is to place 
the Kingdom in the future, and whose leading tenet 
is expressed in the text, “ Your life is hid with Christ 
in God,” goes to the opposite extreme to Hermann 
and would make all contact with Christ consist of 
communion with Him as exalted. 


CHAPTER XIV 


SIN 


F in many ways Ritschl departs from orthodox 
theology in his conception of sin, it is but fair to 
him to say at the outset, that it is not in the direc- 
tion becoming increasingly popular at the present 
day among some students of science, viz. that of 
representing it as a necessary stage in the evolutionary 
process ; as “ good in the making,” or as a shadow 
due to the fact that the sun of human progress has 
not yet risen high enough in the heavens to leave 
no places untouched by its rays. Sin is with him 
as great and serious a reality as it has ever been to 
Christian theologians. 

In this respect he stands directly opposed both 
to Schleiermacher and Hegel, who had alike held 
opinions on this subject of a similar kind to those 
popularly attributed to the teaching of modern 
science. “ Development by suffering, struggle, sin, 
is the centre of both their systems ”’ (Oman). 

Ritschl whilst refraining from giving any account 
of the origin of sin, on the ground that one’s know- 
ledge of its relation to the divine order is very circum- 
scribed, devotes a lengthy criticism against the 
‘ Development ” theory of Hegel and Schleiermacher. 
The latter apprehended sin mechanically as ‘the 
incapacity of the spirit”; as the “ positive struggle 
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of the flesh against the spirit; as the impediment to 
the determinative force of the spirit.”” Yet “in read- 
ing Schleiermacher,”’ asks Ritschl—“ who can suppress 
the thought that that mechanical impediment of the 
spirit by the flesh is conceived of as sin, only because 
the spirit knows that this ought not to find place ?— 
that accordingly it is only the teleological self-judg- 
ment of the spirit that makes that fact to be sin.” 4 

Schleiermacher had already defined Christianity 
as a teleological form of piety, with a moral task as 
its distinguishing mark ; and that moral task, activity 
in the Kingdom of God. He had been led to assert 
that sin is not unavoidable, yet he fails to follow up 
his own clue and consider the problem of sin from 
the only true standpoint, namely, by deducing it from 
the common consciousness of redemption existing 
amongst those who are participators in the Kingdom, 
which is the fellowship of the redeemed in Christ. 

According to Ritschl— 

(1) Sin is avoidable ; (though he admits that it is 
apparently unavoidable under the given conditions 
of its development) ; 

(2) It is conditioned by the assurance of redemption : 
(With regard to this point he regards Schleiermacher’s 
Glaubenslehre as not being without important effect 
on subsequent theology) ; 

(3) Its true nature can only be discovered in con- 
nection with the teleological idea of the Kingdom ; 

(4) The whole race, with Schleiermacher, is re- 
garded as the subject of sin. 

Now the New Testament, from which alone we can 

1 J. and R., Vol. I, p. 458. 
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gain a true idea of sin, sets before us in the teaching 
of Jesus, God as the Father. The Fatherhood of 
God is expressed. as Loving Will; His righteousness 
accordingly takes the form, not of a moral law, but of 
a purpose: this purpose and self-end being the King- 
dom. As the highest good is seen in the Kingdom, 
so sin can only be understood in the light of Jesus’ 
teaching with regard to it. 

The Kingdom in its teleological aspect is thus, 
as in other matters, so in this one of the nature of 
sin, made the foundation of Ritschl’s doctrine; and 
as only from the standpoint of membership of the 
community can the highest good be known, so from 
the same standpoint alone can the nature of sin be 
grasped. The Kingdom, we remember, has been 
described as serving a twofold end—a moral and a 
religious one. Sin has also its corresponding twofold 
aspect. It is the contradiction of the highest moral 
good ; it is also opposition to and distrust of God. 
“ Trust in God ” and “love of your neighbour ” are 
the two poles of the spiritual life, and these must be 
taken into account in forming a conception of sin. 
The non-fulfilment of either constitutes guilt. 

As membership of the Kingdom establishes in men 
a consciousness of the highest good and unites them 
with God, so guilt is the consciousness of dissatisfac- 
tion and loss,which comes from separation from God. 
This, not any further penal act of God to the sinner, 
is the punishment of sin. 

Again, as men are united in Christ in a Kingdom of 
God wherein the aim of doing God’s will is the pre- 
vailing motive, sin in like manner unites men in 
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its common contradiction of the highest good, and 
leads to their combination in a community wherein 
every individual is influenced by and influences others. 
In opposition to the Kingdom of God there arises 
the idea of a Kingdom of Sin. 

This conception of sin has far-reaching consequences 
in connection with accepted. Christian doctrines. 

Ritschl, as has been shown, regards God solely as 
Loving Will, and refuses to recognise Him under any 
other attributes. God is still Loving Will with regard 
to His contemplation of and action towards sin. He 
does not change. Therefore the separation caused 
between men and God can only exist on man’s side. 
It is caused. by his own guilt-consciousness. Atone- 
ment—in the sense of propitiatory sacrifice—there is 
none, from Ritschl’s point of view. It consists in the 
At-one-ment of Christ with the Father, revealed in 
the life of perfect obedience to His Will, and in the 
death which came in the fulfilment of His vocation. 
When a man receives the revelation of Christ he 
becomes aware of God’s willingness to receive him 
into fellowship. The consciousness of separation dis- 
appears. This receiving into communion with God 
in spite of sin, is Justification, or Reconciliation, or 
Forgiveness. 

In this system there is no room for the wrath of 
God. The use of the term in the Old Testament, 
according to Ritschl, is gradually concentrated on 
the “ Day of the Lord,” and in the New Testament 
is mainly eschatological. Dr. Garvie quotes Drs. 
Sanday and Headlam’s treatment of the subject in 
their commentary on “Romans” to show that 
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Ritschl has here the substantial support of modern 
scholars.? 

Ritschl “ unreservedly concedes,” however, that 
the whole human race is the subject of sin, and that 
God’s justice ordains common evil as the punishment 
of common sin; but the fact can only be known by 
individuals whose personal consciousness’ of guilt 
widens out into the recognition of the truth, and who 
become aware that by their own fault they have 
become entangled in social evil. 

Ritschl holds that Schleiermacher’s work had the 
important result of applying the subjective conscious- 
ness of the individual as a key to ascertain what the 
“objective estate” of sin is: that is, “the idea of 
sin ” is conditioned by the assurance of redemption.’ 
It may be noted that Ritschl finds the objective reality 
of sin in the consciousness of the Christian community. 
It is his chief ground of complaint against Schleier- 
macher that the objective reality does not have justice 
paid to it, just because he overlooks the teleological 
aspect of the Christian consciousness; for which 
reason “his objective idea of Divine punishment ” 
does not come into the clear light that were to be 
wished ; so that he finds himself compelled, in spite 
of his efforts, to test it by the individual conscious- 
ness. . 

In the Kingdom of God, Ritschl finds the generalised 
experience which gives an objective reality to the 
subjective experience of individuals. 

The punishment of sin being regarded solely as 


1 Garvie, Ritschlian Theology, p. 309. 
2 J. and R., Vol. I, p. 452. 
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separation from God, Ritschl turns aside from all 
theories which regard the natural evils of life as 
punishments. They are interpreted as punishments, 
owing to the subjective consciousness of guilt, and 
this corresponds with the objective reality of separa- 
tion from God. Garvie is right in his contention that 
Ritschl does not do justice to the full Christian 
belief that the order of the world is framed by God 
in such a way as to subserve man’s blessedness, and 
that we may well use the term “ the wrath of God ” 
for the action whereby God. so shapes the world-order, 
with its experiences of evil, as to lead men to know 
where and how that blessedness may be found. 
Ritschl appears to take a shallow view of the facts 
of religious experience, in regarding sin as ignorance ; 
with the exception of the sin of those “ whose will 
intentionally sets its own purpose in evil.” For these 
he thinks that final and irrevocable separation from 
God, even annihilation, is the penalty : for all other 
sin, the element of ignorance renders it forgivable. 
The use of the word “ ignorance ” to describe a fact in 
which the misdirected activities of the will play an 
essential part, is in the highest degree misleading, 
though Ritschl may be acquitted, on the ground 
that he himself recognises the wilfulness of sin, of 
denying or belittling its intense reality. Allowance, 
we think, must be made for the coldness of Ritschl’s 
style in dealing with such matters from a purely 
theological standpoint. When we turn to Hermann 
we find a warmer form of exposition which may fairly 
be adopted as an interpretation of Ritschl’s views ; 
and he may be quoted: “ We find in Him (Jesus) 
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the first one who makes clear and gives a definite 
character to those moral ideals by which we judge 
ourselves and others . . . if we donot know Him, then 
the trouble of our evil conscience grows to its climax.” 
“ The contrast between what we ought to be and what 
we are, . . . prevents any strong faith in God from 
arising in us. But if, on the contrary, Jesus has 
become a real fact to us, He makes us feel that the 
Good has a power over the real, and He makes us 
feel also that we are separated from that power. In 
this experience a man who is morally mature gains 
a new certainty of God which is no longer dispelled 
by his consciousness of guilt, but confirmed by it.” ! 

Here we find expressed “‘an understanding of 
the deepest Christian experiences of abounding sin 
and superabounding grace,” which Garvie misses in 
Ritschl’s treatment of the subject, though one would 
hesitate to conclude from his formal statement that 
this understanding was lacking in Ritschl. 

A further departure from traditional theology lies 
in Ritschl’s denial of the doctrine of original sin. 
In this connection it is interesting to note that he 
does not attempt to fall back on the authority of the 
Greek Fathers, who were as averse to the Augustinian 
doctrine as Ritschl himself; he gives as his reason 
the fact that Western Christianity stands on a 
different neveaw from that of the Hast, and he is solely 
concerned with trains of thought which have actually 
been worked out methodically, which was the case 
only in the West. At the same time it is curious that 
he is silent as to their contributions to the theme, 

* Hermann, The Communion of the Christian with God, p. 96, E.T. 
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especially so in view of the fact that he could have 
claimed their consistent support. 

Professor Denney,? usually a severe critic of Ritschl, 
concedes that “it is unfortunate that the questions 
as to man’s nature have been usually discussed in 
theology in connection with what is called his original 
state; and that the question, What is man? has 
been treated as if it were convertible with the ques- 
tion, What was Adam? . .. The plain truth is that we 
do not know the beginnings of man’s life, of his 
history, of his sin—but ‘the universality of the con- 
sciousness of sin is a fact whatever our ignorance of 
man’s original state.” 

Ritschl appropriates the deep truth contained in 
the Doctrine of Original Sin, in fully recognising the 
universality of the fact and our natural helplessness 
with regard to it. 

Neither does he fall into the Pelagian error and 
adopt an atomic theory of sin ; whereby it is regarded. 
as consisting only of separate sinful actions which 
can be isolated from the nature of the sinning man as 
a whole, and which he can avoid if he likes. 

With Ritschl the seat of sin is placed in the “ self- 
determination of the individual will”; and the will, 
as the result of every act, reacts on the direction of 
the power of will. In other words, will is bound up 
with character, which is abidingly influenced by the 
choices which a man makes. 

The principle of sin cannot be looked for in an 
inheritance from our first parents, because, as Kant 
says, that would assign to it a natural cause and do 

1 Studies in Theology, pp. 78, 79. 
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away with its essentially evil character ; nor does it 
consist in sense instincts—these are only the raw 
material out of which vice and virtue alike are made ; 
nor yet does it include a rebellious repudiation of the 
moral law. It is a perverseness of heart which can co- 
exist with a tendency to conform to the law. 

Moreover, sin is not only personal, but social— 
this is the truth conveyed in what Ritschl calls “ the 
kingdom of sin.” 

Thus Ritschl attributes sin to an acquired ten- 
dency ; how the tendency arises, how it comes 
about that the self-regarding elements in personality 
are ever asserting themselves in opposition to the 
moral law, he leaves undecided : but he is as emphatic 
as the holders of the traditional view, that the bias 
of sin which originates in will, and consists of acts of 
will, can only be removed by the redemptive power 
which is found in Christ. 


CHAPTER XV 
REVIEW OF THE METHOD 


HE rationalism of the eighteenth century finds 
expression in the title of Kant’s work, Religion 
within the Limits of Mere Reason. If the drifts of the 
movements of thought in the succeeding century were 
to be summed up similarly in a phrase, the teaching 
of the Romantic school might be labelled, “ Religion 
grounded upon Feeling ”. that of Hegel and his fol- 
lowers, “ Religion reduced to Universal Principles ” ; 
while the motto of the latter part of the century 
would read, “‘ Religion based upon Historical Facts.” 
An all-conquering science has led to the demand that 
theology also should be treated as a purely historical 
science. ‘The practical spirit of the age asks for, 
and has reverence only for, facts. Reason, formerly 
exalted, being now regarded as suspect, what is asked 
for is a re-interpretation of religion that is unspecula- 
tive, scientific in method, and practical throughout. 
Such a reconstruction of theology Ritschl attempts 
to make. 

He brings to his task qualifications which render 
him specially fitted to undertake it. If the system 
is pronounced defective it is not on account of any 
want of skill on the part of its builder. Should it be 
possible to rear a theological edifice at all on the lines 
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demanded by this phase of modern thought, Ritschl, 
it must be admitted, is capable of doing it. It is the 
seriousness of the effort, and the undoubted capability 
of the man who makes it, that render the Ritschlian 
theology specially noteworthy. Whatever its suc- 
cesses and failures may be, they are, on the whole, 
to be attributed to the method; and not to want of 
skill on the part of its exponent. 

Ritschl, it is true, takes up many positions which 
are controverted by his professed followers. In so 
important a matter as that of his epistemology they 
do not follow him. There is scarcely a feature of his 
teaching that is not opposed by one or other of the 
members of his school. 

Indeed, so wide are the divergencies that critics 
profess themselves unable to find any common marks 
by which a Ritschlian school can be recognised. 

Yet underlying this diversity of exposition, the 
numerous theologians who follow Ritschl agree in 
this ; that they bring to bear on the problem of re- 
ligion a new spirit necessitating the application of a 
new method. Convinced of the futility of “ trying 
to find a general idea of Religion by speculation,” 
they direct their endeavour to the striking out of 
a new way wherein the theoretical aspect of life, 
hitherto dominant in theology, is to be subordinated, 
to the personal and practical. This is the root idea 
of the method ; hence its antagonism both to philo- 
sophic and intuitive theological constructions, alike 
to Hegelian dialectic and the conceptions of Schleier- 
macher and the Romantic school. 

Living active will is the faculty by which man 
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approaches and. grasps reality, and reality is bound 
up with an objective order of historical fact. 

In insisting on the historical revelation of Christ 
as the starting-point of any adequate account of the 
Christian faith, Ritschl has rendered. service to his 
generation. He rescued religion from its threatened 
attenuation into an “unearthly ballet of bloodless 
categories,” to use Mr. Bradley’s phrase, and. forced 
attention to the necessity of providing something in 
the nature of solid ground for its foundation. How 
much there is of value and even of the essence of 
religion which has been lost in establishing this point 
has yet to be considered. Nor is the question one 
that lends itself to a simple answer. Theology in 
Ritschl’s hands is not a cut-and-dried system, a 
completely coherent whole which can be examined 
as it stands, but is still in the making. As has been 
said at the outset, he is a pioneer. His “ tangled 
exposition,” as Professor Oman describes it, is the 
work of one who, having determined. the foundations 
on which his building is to stand, yet labours amidst 
a mass of material with regard to which it is uncertain 
how much may be available for the new construction, 
or how much is to be finally discarded. 

Even with regard to the use or disuse of meta- 
physics, students of Ritschl are divided as to his 
meaning and intentions. He is variously represented 
as refusing any place to speculative thought in the 
structure of religion, and as rejecting it as the founda- 
tion while allowing its use in the further stages of 
the building. He certainly leaves room for a differ- 
ence of opinion, for his intentions are never made so 
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plain as to place the matter beyond dispute. He 
insists that reason in isolation cannot give an ade- 
quate account of God, or solve the moral and re- 
ligious problem. Were it solely his intention to 
establish this thesis, many who are now his oppo- 
nents would not enter into dispute with him. Man 
is not merely a thinking machine, and the attempts 
to reduce religion to purely logical connections of 
thought have had their inadequacy exposed with all 
the more force, through the failure of the master- 
mind of Hegel to render them satisfying. 

Yet the first step towards the construction of 
reality, it is urged, is through the processes of the 
intellect : even if reason, unaided, is unable to form 
the whole structure of religion as it is built up in the 
life of man; even though faith must be called in to 
supplement what reason supplies; the formal deter- 
minations of thought are essential and fundamental. 
This Ritsch] denies absolutely. The intellect is not 
the fundamental faculty in religious experience. The 
ultimate basis is Will. Life, not logic, is the determin- 
ing factor in religion. Purposeful activity of will 
working out its task of creating a moral unity, is the 
ground and foundation of religious experience. 

The whole strength of Ritschl’s grip is concen- 
trated on this, to him, cardinal doctrine. Whether 
reason adds to the practical hold on the real meaning 
of things gained by a man who uses his will aright, 
or not, he may leave doubtful and uncertain; but 
on the primacy of will he speaks with no uncertain 
voice. He has then a metaphysic, but it is a meta- 
physic of action, character, ethics, not one of formal 
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knowledge ; metaphysic being, not a synonym for 
abstract intellectual speculation, but for the attempt 
to lay hold of reality. If it be conceded. that Ritschl 
makes good his root principle, much allowance may 
well be made for any imperfections and faults in the 
further carrying out of his system. 

It seems to us, dealing with the broad contention, 
that Ritschl is wholly right. Experience, it is true, 
is a word that is used exceedingly vaguely. It in- 
eludes within itself the necessity of thinking out 
things as well as feeling them and willing them ; 
thought is an aspect of experience, possibly its 
highest aspect (though, if we are to believe Bergson, 
++ is not even that), but the original impulse of re- 
ligion, from which it derives its force and vitality, 1s 
to be found, we believe, where Ritschl finds it, in the 
exercise of man’s self-consciousness brought to bear 
on historical facts, and estimating them by a process 
of value-judging which grows out of the demands of 
practical life. And if “ Experience ”_restricting 
the word for the moment to the feeling and volitional 
elements of self-consciousness—is the basal fact of 
religion, one can sympathise with Ritschl in his 
polemic against dogma and doctrinal constructions 
in general. 

Underlying all his exaggeration there Is the truth 
that Christianity in the first instance does not depend 
upon, and did not establish itself upon, a foundation 
of theoretical knowledge. It has often happened, on 
the contrary, that traditional religious categories 
have rather hampered than helped the growth and 
free development of the religious impulse. In this 
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he is emphasising an important truth. Even to 
regard the greatest of all religious problems, the 
Person of Christ, from the standpoint of ethics, and 
to speak of Him in terms of Will and Vocation, is not 
an emptying of the conception of that Personality 
of religious content, but is a method of approaching 
the mystery that offers the greatest possible satis- 
faction in that it starts from the centre of reality, 
namely, life itself, and gives an account of Him that 
supplies the answer to the actual search for the highest 
good. which is the object of the experiment of living. 
We are inclined to agree, in fact, with the statement 
that the question, “ Is Christ divine in Substance or 
Will?” is wrongly put, if the question raised is one 
of different degrees of reality in the two categories. 
“ If we have expressed reality in terms of action, we 
have given the best metaphysical judgment of our 
time.’’} | 
Yet even though the Christian consciousness is 
primary and authoritative, the formal determina- 
tions of reason are at all times necessary to co- 
ordinate the results of that part of experience which 
is not conceptual. Value judgments, that is to say, 
judgments which arise in connection with the prac- 
tical operations of the spirit, and judgments which 
because they are mental constructions may be called 
theoretical, are two sides of the activity of the 
spiritual life, both converging towards a single end. 
To think out the meaning of experiences, not in them- 
selves formal, is not “to leave the Christian horizon.” 
The two kinds of knowledge, the one reached by a 
* Article by Prof. Oman, Hibbert Journal, April, 1906. Drown. 
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practical judgment of worth, and the other by intel- 
lectual striving after truth, are not contradictory, but 
complementary the one to the other. 

Ritschl makes a wholly commendable effort to 
distinguish between propositions which can be forced 
on a man by argument, and others which stand in 
vital connection with a man’s sense of spiritual need, 
with his active life and character. A “ theoretical ” 
judgment in this sense means a doctrinaire concep- 
tion; a thing out of all relation and touch with the 
actual experiment of religion. He has all the con- 
tempt of the practical man for the work of the 
theorist, and thereby fails to appreciate the fact 
that reason has ever been servus fidei, and the 
terms in which it expresses the truths of religion 
have their origin in a rich and living practical 
experience. 

To re-form thought, to re-state religion from time 
to time is necessary. Ritschl has given a timely and. 
needed stimulus to theology, in opening up the ques- 
tion as to whether the Christian faith can be presented 
adequately to-day in terms which belong to a remote 
period of Christian history. There is a constant 
danger that the mental constructions wrought out in 
connection with a living experience, may in course 
of time pass out of direct relationship to that ex- 
perience under the changing conditions of a living 
and growing humanity. A doctrinal presentation 
may suffer the fate of becoming a stereotyped ex- 
pression of a past phase of thought, which, continuing 
still to cling to a religion whose experience it no longer 
reflects, is then an encumbrance, a waste product of 
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religious metabolism. Arising in the first mstance 
as a hypothesis giving intellectual satisfaction, its 
practical connection with the actual field of spiritual 
struggle may cease. Does Ritschl mean more than 
this in his distinction between “theoretical ” and 
“value” judgments ? With reference to Kant he has 
been quoted (page 87) as arguing that a value- 
judging act may lead up to a theoretical conclusion, 
showing that the practical and theoretical reason are 
of the same order; the practical a branch of the 
theoretical. The “ theoretical” mental act springs 
out of and completes the act originating in the moral 
will. It is part of the total value judgment. Kant’s 
error lay in separating the theoretical and the practi- 
cal elements in the reason, thus placing in separate 
compartments matters which are actually insepar- 
able, and causing a confusion which has continued 
since his day. Ritschl uses the terms not in Kant’s 
sense, but after the manner of the ordinary person, 
with whom “theoretical”? means something out of 
contact, and “ practical,” that which is in close 
association, with reality. 

This has constantly to be borne in mind in con- 
sidering his teaching, which is directed, in this con- 
nection, to the assertion of the necessary and vital 
association of religion with the character and will. 
This still leaves room for the free play of the mental 
faculties ; though in practice Ritschl grants them but 
grudging recognition, and is inclined to regard them 
as hostile to the interests of true religion. As Garvie 
puts it, “For Ritschl, wicms remains ziors, and 
never gets beyond its subjective validity; with 
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Kaftan it may attain a consciousness of objective 
validity, it may become years.” 

This is sound criticism, as is the further one that 
Ritschl tends in this way to confine religion to a 
little world of its own; but the force of the founder 
of a movement is more fairly judged by the impetus 
he gives, than by the anomalies attaching to his own 
preliminary effort. Kaftan and others have corrected 
the narrow view of their master, but have perpetuated 
and made good the truth for which Ritschl stands, 
that religious study is‘and must be different from 
scientific study, in that the former cannot be under- 
taken in a spirit of entire detachment. The know- 
ledge gained, is knowledge of matters which have from 
the beginning a personal interest to the investigator. 
In this sense they are “ subjective, though dealing 
with objective truth.” 

That the subjective experience of the Christian 
faith cannot be severed from the thoughts which 
Christian doctrine seeks to formulate as the contents 
of faith, is fully recognised by the Ritschlian school 
at large. Thought and action are alike the concern 
of religion, thought being set in motion by the practi- 
cal experience. Hence they demand, not the abolition 
of dogma, but a “ new dogmatic ” which will give due 
weight to “ experience ” and the actual enrichment 
of life which it brings, but providing at the same 
time an intellectual interpretation of the facts. It 
is obvious, as Professor Galloway points out, that 
reflection must be brought to bear on the facts 
before any “ value ” can be attached to them at all, 
before they can be adjudged as values; in which 
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case, he truly says, value judgments cannot rest 
solely on immediate ‘‘ experience”; if by that word 
reflection is set aside. But Ritschl, as has been 
indicated, does not commit himself to the absurdity 
of disallowing any and every mental act in connection 
with religion. Professor Galloway’s criticism is wel- 
come as making the fact abundantly clear to any 
who will not accept the plain statements of such 
strong Ritschlians as Hermann (see The Communion 
of the Christian with God, p. 39), or those of Ritschl 
himself. Where the school fails, rather, is in their 
unwillingness to recognise that the “ old dogmatic ” 
which they discard, represents value judgments 
having their roots in a vigorous and intensely prac- 
tical and real spiritual hfe, coupled with reflective 
elements which were the direct outcome of that 
practical life, no less than the new dogma which they 
would offer for the needs of the present day. 

Why should the representation of the Person of 
Christ, as it is stated in traditional theology, be con- 
demned because it was stated in terms of “ nature ” 
and “ substance ” rather than of “ will” and “ voca- 
tion,’ when “ nature ” and “ substance ” were the 
terms which best expressed and gave satisfaction 
to the religious consciousness, then, as now, in 
touch with the objective facts of the Christian 
faith ? Harnack and his followers, to our mind, 
do not attach sufficient weight to the vitality of 
the experience which could absorb, and make avail- 
able for its own needs, the features of the phil- 
osophy which first offered itself to supply the 
intellectual forms for which Christian experience 
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craved. They were the expression of the sense of the 
new life reached by communion with God, though 
they had no “ power to generate that communion.” 
But then to think of Jesus in terms of “ will” and 
“ vocation ”’ is not to generate communion with Him, 
any more than thinking of Him in terms of “ nature ” 
and “substance.” The new dogmatic only shows 
a shifting of the reflective elements of religion. It is 
an attempt to formulate value judgments which Beg 
always existed, in a new way. 

There is little weight in the suggested dilemma 
that there is no normative standard of value judg- 
ments, since in the long history of Christianity now 
this and. now that side of the Christian revelation has 
provided a basis for them. The growing, changing, 
and developing religious consciousness, reaching out 
towards a satisfaction to its strivings, finds its need 
met, now in one way, now in another. The resting- 
places are not permanent. Fresh aspects of the soul’s 
life become dominant, and in turn fresh reflective 
efforts are made. These reflections only become 
“ theoretical,” using the word in Ritschl’s dis- 
paraging sense, either when they are offered as a sub- 
stitute for, or as a preliminary to, the experience in 
connection with which they have their origin, or when 
they survive in isolation from the ever-changing 
religious consciousness. 

But there is no inconsistency in the fluctuation 
which has in history forced different “ values ”’ to 
the forefront of the Christian life. The vigorous 
vitality of religion calls for such features of change. 
While the objective facts remain the same, the 
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subjective experiences find varied modes of ex- 
pression. 

On the other hand, it is plain that unless religion 
is to fall into sheer individualism, in which “ values ” 
are no more than vagaries of every man’s fancy, 
there must be some authoritative standard by which 
their validity may be tested. Moral and religious 
activity of disposition finds its authority and its 
source of power in the Person of the historic Jesus. 
Man’s will, the sphere in which religion has its root 
impulse, responds to God’s Will as revealed in Jesus 
Christ. 

Religion has thus its subjective and objective side ; 
and the personal experience is enlarged by a greater 
experience which is regulative ; the experience of the 
historic fellowship of Christian people; the community 
of the kingdom. 

Here, too, Ritschl’s root idea is sound. In the 
religious struggle, though each individual has his 
own part to play, his own freedom to gain, his own 
soul to possess, and his own personal grasp of the 
revelation of Christ to make good, the spiritual life 
receives its experiences through a larger life which 
is of more than personal validity. The individual 
belongs to an organism. The subjective conviction 
of personal faith needs and finds its authority m an 
objective society. It shares in the spiritual life of 
the community in which the revelation of Christ is 
enshrined. To belong to it is to make Christ’s service 
the aim and end of life. In so doing the individual 
becomes part of a kingdom of spiritual beings, real 
though not necessarily visible—Ritschl will not have 
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it that it is ever a visible ‘ Church ’—in which, by 
love experiences and love rendered, in service given 
and forgiveness received, he is enabled to form the 
highest possible “‘ value judgment ” of the meaning 
of life. 

In this conception there is due recognition of the 
claims of human personality without individualism, 
while at the same time the task of religion is made a 
moral and practical one. The Kingdom exists for 
the working out of God’s purpose on earth. That 
purpose is revealed in the historic Jesus. By the 
co-operation of man’s will with the Divine Will, 
redemption and victory are obtained. The Person 
of Christ is the redemptive Power in life, and access 
to that Power is gained through the society in which 
His revelation abides and in which abides His Will 
in being carried out. 

It is with this conviction of the centrality of the 
Person of Christ in relation to the problem of man’s 
struggle to understand the meaning of life and his 
spiritual aspirations, that Ritschl flings aside the 
possibility of the attainment of that understanding 
through any other channels. It is his thesis that 
no man can pass an intellectual judgment on Christ 
unless he has first felt the Power which comes from 
Him. To be a member of the community, to be 
numbered among those who have accepted the 
Christian aim and outlook, is the first essential to 
any true understanding of the Founder of Christianity. 
All Christians will agree with him in this contention. 
It is when he embarks in those purely speculative 
ventures which he himself condemns, that the diffi- 
culties thicken. 
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His speculative construction of the Kingdom leads 
him to assert that its members, and only they, are 
the objects of God’s love. Here is a conclusion 
against which Christian experience must protest. 
The universal value judgments of Christian self- 
consciousness have resulted in a higher conception 
of the worth of every individual soul than is here 
reached by this exponent of value judging. 

An exposition which places so large a part of hu- 
manity outside the operations of God’s love is so 
essentially un-Christian as to demand a reconsidera- 
tion of the whole theory which leads to such a result. 

The fallacy lies in Ritschl’s insistence on the 
kingdom as the regulative idea of his theology ; so 
that everything, the Being of God Himself even, has 
to be defined as He is with regard to this kingdom. 
Thus He is Love, “ inasmuch as He reveals Himself 
through His Son to the community founded by Him, 
in order to develop the Kingdom.” The divine love, 
then, has to be restricted in order to bring it within 
the four corners of the idea of the Kingdom ; at the 
same time the knowledge of the Love of God, which 
of all verities is the outstanding example of a value 
judgment, ic. knowledge of an object as it affects 
the subject—is subordinated to a purely speculative 
construction. 

The speculative conception of the Kingdom be- 
comes in the Ritschlian theology, together with the 
epistemology adopted. by him, a species of “ original 
sin’ clinging to him and hampering him at every 
turn. The difficulties which attach to them have 
already been discussed. Had Ritschl not insisted on 
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the Kingdom being an exhaustive category it would 
have been much easier to do justice to the many 
elements of value contained in his representation. 
The emphasis laid on the community as the sphere 
in which Christ is revealed, and wherein alone He 
is known, does, in fact, bring forward the truth that 
religion is a social movement, that the individual life 
of the believer is linked up to a larger life, that “ no 
man liveth to himself,” but finds his spiritual nourish- 
ment flowing through the channels of that larger 
organism of which he is a part. 

Nor can the “community” be a very clear-cut 
conception. It does not include, for instance, 
Professor Garvie’s hypothetical “ critical and scepti- 
cal man,” concerning whom he asks whether to him 
the image of Christ would present itself as something 
indubitably real. 

The unity conceived by Ritschl is not that of 
external connection, but of vital participation in a 
spiritual experience. To remain critical and scepti-. 
cal would, in Ritschl’s thought, debar a man from 
inclusion in the Kingdom, though such a man might 
be attached as a member to a visible Church. Further, 
Ritschl is on Scriptural ground when he makes a 
man’s religious position dependent on his performance 
of moral duties directed towards his neighbour’s good, 
as well as upon the satisfaction of his individual re- 
ligious needs. This emphasis on the corporate nature 
of spiritual experience is properly directed against 
the selfishness to which some developments of re- 
ligion, more particularly some mystical ones, have 
been prone. But this hardens with Ritschl into the 
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proposition that God’s love does not recognise the 
individual per se, but only humanity as organised in 
the Kingdom. The stress laid upon the organisation 
appears to do scant justice to the individual life 
hid “with Christ in God”; but here again the 
harshness of the conclusion is more apparent than 
real. 

It is caused by the stress laid on the fact of the 
organisation, while insufficient care is given to main- 
tain the nature of the conception. 

Wherever, in the individual, there is love for God, 
and. love for man, there is the Kingdom in essence— 
“the Kingdom of God is within you.” Yet this 
inner life is nourished and fed by the revelation of 
Jesus received through the Christian community. 
It is so far dependent on a wider authority existing 
in a temporal order; and this is what Ritschl asserts 
at the cost of exaggerating the structural aspect, if 
one may so express it, of the organism in such a way 
as even to limit the scope of the Divine Love. To 
put the matter in a slightly different way, the mystic 
in his religious experiment would resolve religion 
into a sublimate where God and the soul, the soul 
and God, directly united, are suspended in isolation 
above the world of the common life. Ritschl con- 
tends that it is in this common life, amid a welter 
of contending conditions, that the Kingdom comes 
into being. It never crystallises out into a separate 
entity, though its outlines partly shape themselves 
and become obscurely seen. The ‘‘ Church ” is not 
an added factor, a reagent in control of the result, 
as far as it concerns the souls of individual men ; it 
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is rather something present always in the solution— 
the possibility of the vision of the Christ hfe pre- 
served amongst men—which draws and impels those 
who come in contact with it, and experience its power, 
to shape their lives afresh towards God. and towards 
their fellows, and so to become “ new creatures in 
Christ Jesus.” 

And thus, too, Justification ig put forward as 
attaching to the community. Ritschl recognises no 
self-centred spiritual life. Its responsibilities and 
blessings alike must, be shared. The solidarity of 
mankind with regard to its spiritual interests, and 
the struggle to assert and maintain them, is the 
principle for which he stands. The relationship to 
God experienced by men who are brought into con- 
tact with the life of Jesus as it is recorded in the 
historic Gospels, causes an actual enrichment of life, 
affecting its practical issues and having effect in the 
sphere of character. 

This new relationship, in Ritschl’s view, carries 
with it the experience of Forgiveness or Reconcilia- 
tion. It enables men to come to God with their 
sins, yet with the assurance that their guilt no longer 
forms a barrier between themselves and Him. The 
outlook which this view represents is as far as possible 
removed from the forensic one which has dominated 
theology since the days of St. Paul. It cannot on 
that account be dismissed, though Ritschl may be 
accused of a further independence, in this as in other 
respects, of Scriptural, i.e. Pauline theology, than he 
would perhaps have cared to own. The assertion of 
the modern mind of its right to interpret spiritual 
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experiences after its own fashion makes itself felt here 
as throughout Ritschl’s system. To quote Professor 
Oman, “The value of the Scriptures, he (Ritschl) 
says, is not to be sought in any doctrine of inspira- 
tion, but in the concrete fact that they are essential 
to our knowledge of Christ’s teaching, of its pre- 
suppositions and its first effect on the community 
. all the necessary doctrines of salvation through 
Christ are, therefore, to be sought in Scripture, but 
all the forms of life and all the hopes connected with 
them in the early Church are not necessarily valid 
for us. The Scriptures are not infallible.’1 The 
worth of the epistles is that “ they present the first 
impression of Christ on the Community.” ? 

Such is the dominant attitude of Ritschl to apos- 
tolic doctrine. It is the attitude of the modern 
critics, who, in approaching the teaching of St. Paul, 
take into account such circumstances as upbringing, 
nationality, and the trend of thought of his age, and 
who speak freely of “limitations,” and even of 
“dross,”’* in discussing Pauline doctrines and esti- 
mating the worth of his contribution to Christianity. 

We have no fault to find with the application of the 
historical method or the adoption of critical principles 
by Ritschl, and their effect on his doctrine of inspira- 
tion. On the other hand, the acceptance of the 
method precludes the possibility of an “ appeal” to 
Scripture which rests on the old conception of 
inspiration, and treats apostolic words and doctrine 


1 The Problem of Faith and Freedom, p. 368. 
* Ibed. 
* Weinel, St. Paul, chap. entitled “ Dross,” 
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as sacrosanct. Ritschl’s Protestant upbringing is 
inclined to be at variance with his critical tempera- 
ment. He is anxious to appeal to apostolic teach- 
ing, but can often only profess to follow it by adopting 
a highly ingenious and artificial exegesis; at other 
times he forsakes it altogether without frankly stating 
that he is doing so. Thus, faced with the fact that 
the Kingdom of God is not a leading feature of the 
preaching of St. Paul, he still makes it his regulative 
principle, though he does not clearly say what result 
this should have on the attitude we are expected to 
take with regard to St. Paul. There is often a scarcely 
concealed desire on his part to find a support from, or 
at least to avoid the appearance of difference from, 
Scriptural authority, though that authority is limited 
by his conception of the nature of inspiration. 

In his doctrine of Justification he makes a definite 
departure from Pauline doctrine, so far as that is ex- 
pressed in ideas which have a strongly forensic char- 
acter. At the same time it must be noted that he is 
altogether at one with the Apostle in laymg stress on 
the fact that, by their entrance into the community, 
men are placed in an entirely different relation to 
God from any that they had before. The questions 
raised are concerned only with the interpretation and 
setting forth of a fundamental experience. To the 
religious consciousness of St. John the new relation- 
ship presents itself as one of new-created. fellowship 
between men and God. With St. Paul the emphasis 
is placed on the deliverance from the bondage of the 
old conditions when sin reigned. Ritschl’s interpre- 
tation is permeated by the teleological element which 
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occupies so large a place in his scheme, and in the ap- 
plication of which to theology he claims to have made 
a distinct advance upon Schleiermacher’s conception 
of “plan.” There are difficulties in his exposition, as 
Professor Orr points out, arising from his separation 
of the ethical and religious “ends” of life; and he is 
by no means successful or consistent in his attempts 
to relate the equivalent terms “ Justification’ and 
“ Reconciliation ” to an experience of the soul which 
has, according to him, two distinct roots, viz. service 
in the Kingdom (the ethical end) and eternal life (the 
religious end); but the kernel of his thought is to 
be found in his intense conviction that “ nothing can 
separate us from the love of Christ ’’ when once we 
have allowed ourselves to be touched by its power 
and. accept it as the ruling principle at work in the 
world and place our lives at its disposal : and because 
love is social in essence, justification is wrought 
through the community whose basis is love, and 
expresses itself by the social virtues—love, joy, 
peace—which have no meaning to the individual, 
standing alone, but imply fellowship. As Professor 
Orr puts it, though in disagreement of the representa- 
tion, “ these functions are the facts, for us,” by which 
the saving grace of God is made manifest. 

If this be a “ translation of the objective into the 
subjective,” it is at any rate one that accords with 
the dictum, “ By this shall all men know that ye 
are My disciples that ye love one another,” and with 
the Pauline description of the fruits of the Spirit. 

It is scarcely fair to accuse Ritschl of making it 
doubtful whether God has any love for the sinner for 
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his own sake, if the accusation is founded on the 
emphasis placed on the new creation in a fellowship 
of love into which the Christian is brought. In 
Ritschl’s purely speculative construction, on the 
other hand, it is unfortunately true that this unhappy 
result is arrived at, as has been already indicated. 

We have already expressed sympathy with that 
application of the teleological view which takes the 
idea of vocation as the approach to a consideration 
of the Person of Christ, and with the inductive 
method employed by Ritschl. Apart from the 
suggestiveness of the conception as it affects the 
Christian interpretation of the Incarnate life of our 
Lord, it has the merit of bringing into view a principle 
of final value as an aid to the Christian in his own 
religious struggle. If fidelity to vocation is the key 
to the understanding of the life and death of Jesus, 
if steadfast devotion to the fulfilment of God’s Pur- 
pose of Love was His victory, if with this Love is 
embodied power, then the method of Christ, con- 
tinued in the Kingdom of souls belonging to Him 
and receiving God’s aid through Him, is a pledge of 
victory in the spiritual struggle which is of the highest 
value for faith. . 

If it be objected that Love is insufficient, that 
somehow Power must be incorporated into the con- 
ception, and that the witness of the early Christians 
is to an accession, above all things, of Power in their 
felt relation to the risen Lord, it must be replied that 
Love is itself Power, the triumphing principle in 
life, so that no addition is required to fill up and 
round off the conception. Love is of universal and 
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cosmical significance—our Lord’s own definition of 
God is that He is Love. In making Love the redos 
in regard to which the relations of the subject to the 
object are to be considered, and the value judgments 
of faith made; in showing that those relations are 
activities of will and purpose, and take effect in the 
sphere of character; in insisting, moreover, on the 
working out of God’s Purpose of Love in the travail 
of the common life of human fellowship, rather than 
in the soaring flights of the soul’s individual contem- 
plation, or by those intellectual ideas which are but 
the “ripe fruits’ which form and drop from the 
tree of experience, Ritschl has not, indeed, provided 
religion with a new dynamic, but has, we think, 
shown the way to this generation whereby it may 
gain a fresh grip on the eternal source of Power. 
That the system abounds in inconsistencies and 
defects, is obvious. Whole tracts of doctrine are left 
by Ritschl unhandled or even mishandled. Specula- 
tively the system is weak with a weakness which 
extends far down towards its foundations. In the 
hands of later scholars it has been re-shaped and 
altered to such an extent, and in so many different 
directions, that it is well-nigh impossible to recognise 
any distinctive Ritschlian theology; and certain 
activities of the spiritual life, notably that of prayer, 
are woefully impoverished. His system ends, as far 
as he himself is concerned, with as wide a breach as 
ever between the contending factors mind and will, 
reason and faith, which alike claim to dominate the 
situation and exercise sole control in religion: yet 
the net gain to theology derived from the impulse set 
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up by him is a far-reaching one. He has justified the 
instincts of the modern mind which trusts in the per- 
sonal, practical experiences of a working, living 
faith. Though by a “swing of the pendulum ” the 
exaggerated importance formerly attached to the 
intellect is carried to the opposite extreme, the issue 
of his teaching will be, eventually, to pave the way 
to a better understanding of the parts played by the 
different factors in self-consciousness. 

Already the contradictions, as he left them, are 
becoming softened, the exaggerated antagonisms are 
in process of being reconciled, continuity is being 
found where Ritschl himself could only see opposi- 
tions, and theology is once more facing the problem 
of finding room both for the thought and action which 
are and must be alike the concerns of religion. 

But a theologian who starts an enquiry, as Ritschl 
did, with an intense and profound reverence for the 
historic Person of Christ, who makes all knowledge 
that counts depend upon contact with His Personality, 
to whom religion is first and last a reality, demanding 
the full activity of the striving, acting, moral being, 
cannot but engage our sympathy, and his work with 
all its defects must needs be, as indeed it has been, 
~ full of suggestion for those who, following after him, 
are engaged in dealing with the eternal problems on 
which he has endeavoured, not without success, to 
throw light. 
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